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This  is  a  work  which  will  be  more  popular  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  in  Scotland,  but  which  every  reader  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  be  remarkable  for  its  research  and  learn¬ 
ing,  and  justly  entitled  to  claim  for  its  author  no  small 
consideration,  both  from  the  general  scholar  and  stu¬ 
dent  of  hi.story,  and  more  especially  from  all  zealous 
and  faithful  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  is 
devoted  to  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  the  life  and  j 
times  of  the  great  champion  of  Episcopacy,  during  the 
troublous  period  that  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  | 
Commonwealth,  v/lien  the  Church  of  England  was  in-  | 
vaded  by  the  machinations  of  Popery  on  the  one  hand,  ; 
and  the  still  bitterer  enmity  of  Calvinistic  bigotry  on 
the  other.  The  storm  began  to  gather  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  James  VI.,  but  it  was  not  till  Charles  I.  i 
came  to  the  throne  that  Laud,  although  his  talents  had  I 
attracted  considerable  attention  during  the  previous  ! 
reign,  assumed  that  pre-eminent  position  in  church  and  j 
state,  which  drew  upon  him  the  regards  of  the  whole  , 
nation,  and  which  has  indelibly  interwoven  his  name  ' 
with  the  history  of  his  country.  | 

The  character  of  Charles  involves  that  of  all  his  mi-  , 
nisters ;  and  as  that  monarch’s  unhappy  fate,  together  j 
with  the  extraordinary  events  which  preceded  and  fol¬ 
lowed  it,  have  been  invariably  represented  in  the  most 
opposite  lights  according  to  the  difFereirt  political  and 
religious  sentiments  of  those  who  have  undertaken  to 
write  concerning  them,  so  have  all  those  who  shared  his 
counsels  been  either  subjected  to  unlimited  obloquy,  or 
Vindicated  from  every  reproach,  appealed  to  as  patriots, 
and  canonized  as  martyrs.  Questions,  so  vitally  con¬ 
nected  both  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  British 
Constitution,  arise  out  of  the  memorable  occurrences 
which  took  place  between  the  years  1G25  and  1G88, 
that  even  to  this  day  it  appears  impossible  to  regard 
them  merely  as  historical  incidents,  which  are  now 
past,  and  concerning  which  we  can  at  length  reason 
calm  impartiality.  They  are  felt,  on  the  con- 
trary,  to  be  of  that  nature,  which,  in  the  revolution  of 
^nd  considering  the  mutability  of  all  human 
uairs,  may, — we  perhaps  should  say  7m4st,  occur 
^ain ;  and,  this  being  the  case,  the  questions  arising 
continue  to  be  felt  as  involving  per.sonal 
to  h*  privileges  even  now.  According,  therefore, 
me  preconceived  opinions  we  may  have  formed  rc- 
garaing  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government,  are  our  de- 
^  Biong  upon  the  agitating  events  of  the  seventeenth  cen-  j 
instead  of  appealing  to  any  great  and 
Rimon  standard  of  moral  right  and  wrong,  every  one’s  | 
^^Uments  regarding  them  are  regulated  by  his  own  i 


private  views,  his  own  party  prejudices,  and  his  own  li¬ 
mited  information.  This  is  an  evil  which  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  ;  but  in  all  matters  which  appear  more  imme¬ 
diately  connected  with  our  own  interests  it  is  inevitable. 

In  intimating  that  Mr  Lawson’s  work  is  decidedly  of 
a  controversial  nature,  and  professedly  written,  like  all 
other  controversial  works,  for  the  purpose  of  espousing 
one  side  of  the  question  in  preference  to  the  other,  we 
would  by  no  means  be  thought  to  imply  that  its  plan 
was  injudicious,  or  its  object  erroneous.  Pure  history 
ouglit  probably  to  be  only  a  simple  narration  of  facts, 
but  wherever  either  the  facts  themselves,  or  the  infer¬ 
ences  to  be  drawn  from  them,  are  contested,  we  arc  glad 
to  see  able  writers  springing  up  on  both  sides  ;  and  let 
time  ultimately  decide  which  is  in  tho  right.  Were  we 
to  enter  at  present  into  even  a  superficial  examination  of 
the  numerous  doctrines  and  arguments  advanced  in  the 
book  before  us  in  support  of  its  author’s  peculiar  set  of 
tenets,  we  should  far  exceed  the  space  we  can  command, 
and  be  led  into  discussions  altogether  foreign  from  our 
purpose.  We  may  mention,  however,  generally,  that 
Mr  Lawson  throughout  is  the  avowed  and  determined 
champion  not  only  of  Episcopacy,  but  of  all  those  high 
Church  and  old  Tory  principles  which  were  so  grie¬ 
vously  detested  by  the  Puritans,  which  the  Scotch  Co- 
venunters  hated  as  they  did  Popery  itself,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  which,  Charles’  head  was  struck  off  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold. 

The  life  of  Archbishop  Laud,  if  we  except  its  tragi¬ 
cal  conclusion,  was  in  nowise  intrinsically  remarkable 
or  materially  different  from  that  of  any  other  church¬ 
man  ;  but,  as  that  dignitary  was  the  head  and  organ  of 
a  particular  party,  it  may  be  advantageously  used  as 
the  peg  upon  which  to  hang  an  account  of  all  the 
doings  of  tliat  party.  It  was  with  this  design  that  our 
author  entered  upon  his  task,  and  while  he  was  anxious 
to  rescue  the  memory  of  Laud  from  rnuch  of  the  odium 
that  has  been  cast  upon  it,  he  had  also  in  view  the  more 
comprehensive  object  of  defending,  in  every  particular 
in  which  they  had  been  attacked,  the  institutions  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  originally  established  by  Cran- 
mer,  Latimer,  and  others.  In  pursuing  this  plan,  it  is 
not  to  be  concealed  that  iVIr  Lawson’s  zeal  occasionally 
travels  faster  than  his  judgment,  and  that  he  sometimes 
attempts  to  defend  error  or  to  palliate  injustice,  however 
hopeless  that  defence  may  be.  We  like  a  sincere  par¬ 
tisan,  and  we  can  even  forgive  him  for  being  carried  too 
far  ;  but  it  would  not  become  us  to  allow  such  faults  in 
a  work  of  this  description  to  pass  unnoticed.  We  do 
not  allude  to  any  of  the  more  notable  subjects  of  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  high  Church  party  and  the  Puritans, 
or  between  the  cavaliers  and  the  roundheads,  for,  as  wj 
do  not  at  present  propose  entering  the  lists  ourselves,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  pass  any  sweeping  censure  either 
upon  one  side  or  the  other.  But  we  may,  nevertheless, 
be  allowed  to  remark,  that  a  writer  may  err  in  a  very 
obstinate  determination  to  go  through  thick  and  thin  in 
support  of  his  own  party ;  and,  by  an  anxiety  to  carry  all 
points,  however  doubtful,  may  throw  suspicion  even  upon 
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his  Founder  and  far  more  unexceptionable  reasoning.®* 
We  suspect  this  is  Mr  Lawson’s  predicament  in  a  good 
many  instances.  The  more  violent  of  the  Scotch  Pres¬ 
byterians  will  tell  him  that  it  is  his  predicament  in  al¬ 
most  every  page  of  his  work ;  for  what  mercy  can  he 
expect  from  their  hands,  after  the  contemptuous  and 
depreciating  manner  in  which  he  so  boldly  talks  of  the 
venerated  Lords  of  the  Covenant,  treating  them  invaria¬ 
bly  as  rebels,  fanatics,  and  knaves  ?  Some  of  his  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Episcopalian  friends,  on  the  other  hand, — and 
it  was  their  good  opinion,  of  course,  that  Mr  Lawson 
(being  himself  an  Episcopalian,  and  aspirant  for  some 
of  the  rich  benefices  of  that  church)  was  most  anxious 
to  gain, — will  tell  him,  we  doubt  not,  that  they  can  dis¬ 
cover  no  false  colouring  any  where  in  his  volumes,  and 
that  he  has  only  to  go  on  in  future  works  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  has  commenced  in  this.  Mr  Lawson  has 
good  sense  enough  to  know  that  truth  commonly  lies 
between  two  extremes ;  and  as  we  take  to  ourselves  the 
credit  of  being  more  moderately  inclined  than  either  of 
the  parties  we  have  mentioned,  he  will  perhaps  allow 
us  simply  to  name,  without  engaging  in  any  argument, 
one  or  two  of  those  instances  in  which  we  think  he  has 
gone  too  far. 

Mr  Lawson  is  of  opinion,  1st,  That  Charles  can  be 
justified”  for  determining  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the  na¬ 
tion  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  He  admits  that 
the  proceeding  was  altogether  unconstitutional,”  and 

unquestionably  against  the  principles  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy  yet  he  enters  into  a  pretty  long  argument,  to 
prove  that  it  was  justifiable.  This  to  us  appears 
somewhat  contradictory. — (See  vol.  I.  p.  331,  et  seq.) 
Mr  Lawson  is  of  opinion,  2dly,  That  the  sermons  de¬ 
livered  by  Dr  Sibthorpe  and  Dr  Manwaring,  in  which 
they  inculcated  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance, 
are  justifiable,  although  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution,  because,  as  he  attempts  to  prove, 
they  have  the  united  voice  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  church,  in  their  favour.—. (See  vol.  I.  p.  3C3,  et 
seq.)  Mr  Lawson  is  of  opinion,  3dly,  That  Charles  I., 
so  far  from  having  the  most  distant  wish  to  stretch  his 
prerogatives  beyond  their  due  limits,  w^as  all  gentle¬ 
ness,  clemency,  religion,  and  grateful  affection  towards 
his  servants  yet,  immediately  after  making  this  state¬ 
ment,  he  informs  us  that  the  King  resolved  to  punish 
Archbishop  Abbot  for  his  contumacy,  in  refusing  to  li¬ 
cense  Dr  Sibthorpe’s  sermon,  in  which  that  preacher 
had  inculcated  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  ; 
and  this,  with  all  deference  to  Mr  Lawson,  we  think 
another  contradiction. — (See  vol.  1.  p.  300  and  300.) 
Mr  Lawson  is  of  opinion,  4thly,  That  in  the  elevation 
of  Archbishop  l^aud  to  the  situation  of  prime  minister, 
there  was  nothing  incompatible,  either  with  sound  con¬ 
stitutional  principles,  or  with  the  injunctions  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  arguing  farther,  that  a  civil  administration  of 
so  engrossing  a  kind,  by  an  ecclesiastic,  is  not  incom¬ 
patible  with  his  spiritual  office, — a  very  comfortable,  but 

surely  a  very  heterodox  doctrine _ (See  vol.  I.  p.  484,  et 

seq.)  Mr  Lawson  is  of  opinion,  5thly,  That  it  is  solely 
to  the  amiable  and  humanedisposition”  of  Charles,  that 
all  the  disturbances,  which  attended  the  introduction  of 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  into  Scotland,  are  to  be 
attributed  ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  any  religious  scruples 
were  started  against  the  liturgy,  and  the  establishment 
of  Episcopacy,  severe  punishments,  supported  by  a 
strong  military  force,  should  immediately  have  been  in¬ 
flicted  on  all  such  ‘‘  refractory  zealots,” — a  very  priest¬ 
ly.  but  not  a  very  tolerant  doctrine — (See  vol.  II.  p. 
251.)  Mr  Lawson  is  of  opinion,  6thly,  That  the  mo¬ 
narch’s  ‘‘  generous  purposes”  towards  Scotland  were 
‘‘  frustrated  by  fanatics,”  and  that  ‘‘  no  guilt  could  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  Covenanters,”  whose  harangues 
and  writings  he  denounces  as  a  mixture  of  “  blasphemy, 
folly,  and  obscenity,”— thus  betraying  no  small  portion 
of  party  feeling,  in  giving  such  unbounded  praise  to 


one  side,  and  denying  so  entirely  all  merit  to 
other. 

Many  more  instances  might  be  adduced,  to  show  the 
uncompromising  spirit  in  which  Mr  Lawson  has  writ¬ 
ten  ;  but  as  he  doubtless  weighed  well  the  consequences 
before  he  thus  committed  himself,  and  in  adopting  this 
very  high  tone,  had  his  own  objects  in  view',  we  shall 
leave  him  to  all  the  benefits  he  may  derive  from  pro¬ 
mulgating  such  opinions,  and  gladly  turn  to  the  more 
agreeable  duty  of  expressing  our  very  favourable  con¬ 
viction  of  the  author’s  learning,  industry,  and  intellec¬ 
tual  vigour.  No  slight  labour  was  necessary,  before  all 
the  materials  of  so  voluminous  a  work  could  be  properly 
arranged;  They  who  are  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
careful  and  extensive  research  necessary  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  historical  work,  will  be  at  once  convinced 
by  the  perusal  of  that  of  Air  Lawson,  of  the  time  and 
toil  he  must  have  bestowed  upon  it ;  whilst  the  mere 
general  reader  will  form  some  more  adequate  ideas  on 
the  subject,  when  he  is  informed,  in  the  words  of  the 
author,  that  besides  the  MSS.  preserved  in  public 
libraries,  he  consulted  upwards  of  three  bnndred  works, 
exclusive  of  numerous  biographies,  and  general  histories 
of  recent  date  ;”  and  from  this  number,  more  than 
tzvo  hundred  are  cited  in  the  volumes.  Whatever 
opinion,  therefore,  may  be  entertained  of  the  soundness 
of  Mr  Lawson’s  political  and  theological  sentiments, 
they  cannot  be  regarded  as  either  superficial,  or  hastily 
formed,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  acknowledged  in  many 
quarters  as  carrying  with  them  more  than  ordinary 
weight  and  authority.  Nor  is  Mr  Lawson  a  mere  com¬ 
piler  or  scholastic  bookworm  ;  he  thinks  boldly  and  in- 
dependently,  and  his  style  is  always  plain  and  distinct 
—often  vigorous  and  elegant.  He  is  as  yet  a  young 
author,  this  being  his  first  avowed  production,  though 
his  shorter  lives  of  Wishart  and  of  the  Regent  Murray 
have  previously  attracted  some  attention.  We  now  feel 
confident  of  Mr  Law.^-on’s  future  success,  from  the  high 
station  he  has  at  once  taken  as  a  controversialist ;  and 
we  are  quite  sure  that  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  for  which  he  has  fought  so  manfully,  will  not  long 
overlook  so  able  and  zealous  a  defender. 

It  is  time  to  give  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  form¬ 
ing  their  own  judgment  on  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable 
passages  in  Mr  Lawson’s  work.  Our  two  first  extracts 
shall  be  of  a  theological  character ;  our  third  political ; 
our  fourth  somewhat  national  and  local ;  and  our  fifth 
simply  descriptive  i.nd  historical.  We  suspect  not  a 
few  of  our  readers,  on  this  side  the  Tweed,  will  peruse 
the  following  with  considerable  surprise : 

CALVINIS3I  versus  EPISCOPACY.  I 

‘‘  After  the  English  Reformation  of  religion,  notions  j 
had  been  entertained  by  many  persons  in  the  Church,  j 
not  only  subversive  of  its  constitution,  but  highly  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  state.  Ihe 
discipline  of  Geneva,  and  the  doctrine  of  expediency, 
as  laid  down  by  John  Calvin,  who  has  the  merit,  if  me¬ 
rit  it  be,  of  contriving  and  introducing  a  new  system  of  j 
ecclesiastical  polity,  and  who,  moreover,  has  the  still  i 
more  questionable  merit  of  discovering,  in  the  sacred  i 
Scriptures,  certain  doctrines  which  exhibit  the  Deity  not  | 
in  the  most  favourable  light,  as  he  himself  was  forced  to  j 
confess,  when,  with  grief,  he  admits  it  to  be  an  horrihue 
decr'etum  discipline  had  led  many  astray  from 

the  maxims  of  primitive  truth  and  order  ;  and  the  no¬ 
tions  of  expediency  as  to  the  Church  and  its  visibi-  i 
lity,  had  engendered  a  lamentable  callousness  towards 
that  very  Church  of  which  they  all  professed  to  be  j 
sincere  members.  Forgetting  that  the  Church  o  j 
Christ  is  one  and  undivided, — forgetting  that  the  Sa- 
viour  himself  declared, ‘  my  kingdom  is  FiOt  of  this  world, 
— and  forgetting,  too,  that  this  union  is  not  solely  a  spin-  | 
tual  union,  composed  at  the  same  time  of  outward  hetero- 
geneous  masses,  but  is,  in  truth,  both  a  spiritual  ana  a  j 
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temporal  union,  no  limits  were  assigned  to  the  extrava¬ 
gancies  of  fancy,  and  no  safeguard  adopted  for  the  pre- 
^Tvation  of  that  Church,  the  doctrines  of  which  Lati- 
mer,  Ridley,  and  Cranmer,  had  sealed  with  their  blood. 
But  the  axiom  which  Laud  subsequently  assumed, 
though  doubtless  sneered  at  by  Dissenters,  is  strictly 
true,  that  the  Church  must  be  guarded  both  against 
Rome  and  Geneva — that  a  Church  founded  on  the 
Apostles,  and  not  on  Chri«^t,  is  the  Roman  and  Gene¬ 
van  rock _ but  that  the  Church  must  have  a  more  solid 

basis,  or  it  has  no  foundation  at  all ;  and  that,  though 
it  must  be  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets^  Jesus  Christ  himself  must  be  the  chief  corner 
stone.  There  were,  therefore,  only  two  positions, — 
either  that  the  church  must  be  a  regularly  organized 
body,  which,  though  a  voluntary  association,  acknow¬ 
ledges  Christ  for  its  head,  or  it  must  not;  there  must 
either  be  systems  of  authority  and  regulation,  or  there 
must  be  anarchy  and  confusion  ;  it  must,  in  short,  be 
either  like  a  well-governed,  well-organized  kingdom,  to 
which  it  is  compared  in  tiie  Holy  Scriptures,  or  it  must 
be  so  ill  regulated  as  that  all  its  members  may  literally 
do  that  which  is  right  in  their  own  eyes.  The  former, 
then,  was  the  position  of  the  well-wishers  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  latter  that  of  tliose  who  were  preparing 
the  way  for  its  overthrow  ;  the  former  was  advocated  by 
those  who  defended  order  and  primitive  truth,  the  latter 
by  those  who  were  on  the  point  of  holding  out  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  to  novelty  and  fanaticism.  Laud 
hesitated  not  for  a  moment  to  decide  ;  and  his  memory 
does  truly  deserve  well  of  the  Church  of  England,  since 
he  so  early  avowed  himself  the  bold  defender  of  its  con- 
I  stitution.” — P.  14-10. 


The  sentiments  contained  in  the  annexed  passage  are 
also  strongly  expressed  ; 

THE  UNREASOXAHLENESS  OF  PURITANISM. 

“  On  the  whole,  then,  the  puritanical  objections  to 
the  Church  of  England  must  evidently  appear  to  be 
weak  and  trifling.  Indeed,  they  themselves  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  the  ‘  common  burden  of  rites  and  ceremo¬ 
nies,’  under  which  they  professed  ‘  to  groan,’  were  in 
themselves  immaterial,  and  did  not  affect  or  endanger 
salvation.  Where,  then,  was  their  vantage-ground  ? 
Where  their  justification  for  that  fanatical  schism  which 
they  were  the  means  of  introducing  ?  Where  their  de¬ 
fence  for  that  alleged  spirituality  and  ‘  godly  reforma¬ 
tion,’  about  which  they  clamoured  so  violently  ?  If  they 
were  of  little  consequence,  why  not  adopt  them,  since 
they  were  agreed  to  by  the  whole  Church  ? — if  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Scriptures  against  them,  why  strain  the 
language  of  Scriptural  trutli  by  far-fetched  inductions 
and  illustrations  to  oppose  them  ?  They  said  they  w'ere 
of  little  consequence  ;  on  their  own  showing,  therefore, 
they  could  do  no  harm  ;  but  if  they  could  be  proved  to 
ave  been  the  practice  of  the  Primitive  Church,  then 
t  ey  must  be  in  themselves  not  only  useful,  but  lauda- 
le,  and,  it  not  repugnant  to  God’s  holy  word,  tending 
to  edification.  If  they  were  agreed  to  by  the  Church  in 
^neral,  ought  the  greater  miniber  to  yield  to  the  lesser  ? 

in  sliort,  stands  thus: — The  Church,  after 
e  Reformation,  adopted  certain  rites  and  ceremonies, 
^  ich  were  practised  in  the  apostolical  and  primitive 
cs^^ninly  what  was  then  practised,  is  at  least 
an 4^  some  authority  ; — but  a  few  men  start  up, 
argue  that  they  cannot  agree  to  these  things ;  they 
n  no  command  for  them  in  the  Scriptures  ;  their  con- 
wounded ;  they  must  be  given  up.  What 
the^r  direct  authority  for  the  change  from 

sa»  Sabbath  to  the  Christian ;  not  a  single  pas- 

mer^  to  support  this  act  of  the  Church  ;  it  is  a 

tradition  :  ought  tradition,  then,  to  be 
ent  ^  ^  o^cause  it  is  so  ?  A  Puritan,  if  he  be  consist- 
5  must  reject  it.  I  could  adduce  other  facts,  assent¬ 


ed  to  by  the  Puritans  themselves,  which  rest  merely  on 
tradition,  though  it  is  needless ;  nay,  is  it  not  evident, 
that  the  ascertaining  of  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  a 
matter  of  literary  research,  there  not  being  a  single  com¬ 
mand  in  these  books  as  to  their  direct  limitation  ?  If, 
therefore,  the  individual  consciences  of  a  few  men  w’ere 
wounded,  is  that  a  sufficient  reason  to  justify  schism  ? 
Ought  they  not  to  have  known  that  the  opinions  of  those 
whom  they  opposed  were  just  as  much  entitled  to  reve¬ 
rence  as  tlieir  own  ?  And  was  it  lawful  for  them,  who 
were  but  few  in  number,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
church,  and  harass  the  civil  power,  and,  on  being  de¬ 
feated,  to  give  utterance  to  their  feelings  in  foul  calum¬ 
nies  and  bitter  reproaches,  when  the  opinion  of  the 
church  was,  at  least,  as  good  as  that  of  the  schismatics  ? 
But  the  wildness  of  their  opinions  was  too  well  known  ; 
and  their  attachment  to  the  Calvinistic  novelties  met 
with  a  deserved  opposition.  They  had,  some  years  be¬ 
fore,  been  most  active  instruments  in  a  conspiracy 
against  Elizabeth,  and  now  they  were  again  sowing  the 
seeds  of  national  discontent;  they  were  contending,  in  a 
word,  for  an  exercise  of  religion,  which,  had  it  been 
granted,  w’ould  have  been  productive  of  the  most  fear¬ 
ful  absurdities  and  extravagances.” — P.  b3-5. 

The  Jacobites  will  be  well  pleased,  and  the  Whigs 
very  sorely  scandalized,  on  reading  our  third  extract : 

A  DEFENCE  OF  JAMES  VI.  AND  CHARLES  I. 

I  have  repeatedly  declared  my  conviction,  that  a 
time  will  yet  come  when  justice  will  be  done  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  Stewarts,  especially  to  James  and  Charles  I. 
While  it  can  be  proved,  from  undeniable  facts,  that  in 
many  cases  they  could  not  act  otherwise  than  they  did, 
it  can  also  be  proved  that  the  excesses  of  the  Puritans 
were  the  great  cause  of  that  licentiousness  and  irreligion 
which  characterised  the  court  after  the  monarchy  was 
restored.  Too  great  pretensions  to  religion  in  one  party 
of  the  state  generally  produce  laxity  in  the  other ;  and 
hence  it  was  that  Puritanism  exhibited  religion,  not  as 
indeed  it  is,  lovely  and  attractive,  admirably  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  man,  and  elevating  his  soul  above  the  sub¬ 
lunary  enjoyments  of  time  and  sense,  but  as  gloomy, 
austere,  and  forbidding,  imposing  unwarrantable  re¬ 
straints  on  the  heart,  and  subjecting  it  to  a  tyranny  of 
fallible  men,  most  revolting  to  human  nature.  And, 
driven  to  desperation  by  the  outrageous  fanaticism  of 
the  Puritans  in  this  reign,  what  could  those  do  who  were 
at  the  helm  of  power  ?  It  was  no  longer  a  reluctant 
obedience,  and  a  mere  verhorum  prctHu?n,  but  it  was  a 
struggle,  which  should  obtain  the  mastery  ;  it  was  a  de¬ 
termination  by  the  Puritans  to  unsheath  the  sword  ;  they 
openly  declared  against  toleration, — they  dogmatically 
said  they  would  not  submit.  I  need  not  enumerate  the 
consequences.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  sacred 
name  of  religion  was  abused  to  serve  the  ambition  and 
hypocrisy  of  a  faction  ;  that  murder  and  bloodshed 
stalked  abroad  in  the  nation  ;  that  the  reign  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  was  drawing  nigli ;  and  that  the  beautiful  and 
spiritual  ritual  of  the  Church  was  to  be  supplanted  by 
the  fearful  revelries  of  disordered  imaginations,  by  cant¬ 
ing  phraseology,  hypocrisy,  and  tyrannical  ambition. 

In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  Charles  1.  ascend, 
cd  the  throne  of  England.  Educated  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England,  he  justly  reckoned  that 
Church  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and 
felt  for  it  that  attachment  which  he  was  destined  to  seal 
with  his  blood.  A  lover  of  his  country  and  of  its  sacred 
institutions,  he  gave  an  example  by  his  virtue,  his  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  his  generous  valour. 

The  commencement  of  a  new  reign  is  generally  of 
great  importance,  according  to  the  state  of  parties,  and 
th  in  which  they  choose  to  indulge.  Had  Charles 

gone  over  to  the  Puritans,  he  might,  by  uniting  with 
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thostt  dark  and  gloomy  religionists,  have  perhaps  averted 
many  of  his  future  calamities ;  but  he  was  bound  by 
the  constitution  and  the  laws  to  adhere  to  Church  and 
State,  nor  could  any  alterations  be  effected  without  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  nation.  If,  at  the  first,  he  I 
had  made  concessions  to  the  Puritans,  no  limits  would 
have  been  set  to  their  extravagant  demands  ;  and,  like 
the  Papists,  the  more  favours  they  received,  the  greater 
would  have  been  their  insolence.  It  was  necessary  for 
Charles,  therefore,  to  adhere  rigorously  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  as  he  found  it,  and  not,  by  a  too  facile  compliance 
with  the  demands  of  faction,  afford  dangerous  prece¬ 
dents  for  future  actions.  Perhaps,  after  all,  in  whatever 
way  he  acted,  his  fall  was  inevitable ;  the  designs  of  the 
Calvinists  had  been  in  part  premeditated;  and  it  was  j 
better,  it  was  nobler,  for  the  King  to  remain  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  to  be  buried  in  its  ruins,  than  to  become 
the  sport  of  a  faction  who  would  not  reason,  who  would 
have  established  a  system  of  religion,  in  which  there  v/as 
no  safeguard  from  fanaticism,  in  which  every  man  would 
have  done  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and 
who  would  have  set  up  a  Calvinistic  Pope  in  every  parish 
in  England.”— P.  263-6G. 

We  think  it  right  to  give  a  place  in  the  Edinburgh 
Literary  Journal^  for  the  sake  of  our  Scottish  Episco-  i 
palian  readers,  to  the  following  notice  of 

THE  EPlSCOrAL  CHUllCU  OT  SCOTLAND. 

Every  sincere  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
(I  will  not  say  every  sincere  Christian,  lest  I  be  charged 
with  bigotry,)  must  feel  an  interest  in  the  annals  of 
Scottish  Episcopacy.  A  flourishing  Church,  which  had 
to  contend  with  enthusiasts  for  nearly  a  century,  at  the 
memorable  Revolution  supplanted  by  Presbyterianism, 
—its  clergy  rabbled  out  (as  the  Presbyterians  expressed 
it,)  from  their  livings  by  fanatical  mobs,  and  made  the  i 
sport  and  impious  mockery  of  Covenanters,  and  fac¬ 
tious  zealots, — while  the  great  names  which  have  adorn¬ 
ed  its  Communion,  are  now,  alas  !  forgotten,  ‘  unno¬ 
ticed,  and  unknown,*  by  an  ungrateful  country ;  these 
are  facts  which  evince  the  instability  of  human  affairs, 
and  the  misfortunes  which  attend  all  national  revolu¬ 
tions,  even  when  these  are  eventually  productive  of  be¬ 
neficial  consequences ;  where  there  are  a  few  upright, 
though  it  may  be  mistaken,  men,  who  look  upon  loyalty 
to  their  legitimate  sovereign  as  unworthy  to  be  put  in 
competition  with  their  own  private  interests.  Let  me 
not  be  misunderstood,  in  admiring  the  conduct  and  dis¬ 
interestedness  of  the  Scottish  prelates  in  1G88. 

It  would  require  volumes  to  detail  and  discuss  this 
interesting  subject,  which  yet,  even  in  this  prolific  age 
of  literature,  remains  to  be  discussed  ;  and  did  it  come 
within  my  present  plan,  I  would  show  that  the  Episcopal 
church  of  Scotland  was,  from  the  very  first,  the  legitimate 
and  national  church  of  that  kingdom  ;  that  Presbytery 
is  consequently  a  plant  of  a  foreign  soil ;  that  (/‘the  Co- 
venanters  were  persecutedy  they  were  persecuted  by  the 
State,  and  not  by  the  Church  ;  that  all  along  the  Epis¬ 
copal  clergy  were  devoted  loyalists  ;  that  they  were,  in 
general,  men  of  piety  and  learning ;  and  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  prelates,  wlien  they  were  deprived  of  their 
dioceses,  has  entitled  those  noble  and  ill-requited  men, 
who  endured  innumerable  privations,  sufferings,  and 
hardships,  from  the  Presbyterian  victors,  to  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  every  genuine  Episcopalian  and  lover  of  his 
country ;  in  short,  I  would  trace  the  secret  history  of 
rebellion,  fanaticism,  and  covenanted  treason,  dignified 
as  these  have  been  and  still  are,  by  the  epithets  of  free¬ 
dom!,  religion,  and  liberty  ;  these  would  I  trace  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  English  Puritans,  and  place  in  its  true 
light  the  history  of  a  Church,  which  has  been  falsely 
asserted  to  have  been  as  persecuting  and  intolerant  as 
its  Popish  predecessor.  But  I  must  refrain  at  present, 
for  the  subject  is  too  copious  and  important.  That 


Church  has  now  fallen — fallen,  I  mean,  so  far  as  its 
rights  are  concerned ;  though  not  fallen  from  its  pri, 
mitive  order  and  government ;  and,  1  must  say  it,  to 
the  disgrace  of  England,  its  clergy  are  suffered  to  lan¬ 
guish  in  neglect,  while  even  the  Presbyterian  ministers 

in  Ireland  are  aided  by  the  state.’*— Vol.  11.  p.  I99 _ 

201. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  the  work  before  us  does 
not  attempt  to  give  any  account  of  the  private  life  of 
Laud,  but  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  public  events  in 
which  he  took  a  conspicuous  part.  The  consequence 
is,  that  it  affords  but  little  insight  into  his  social  and 
domestic  dispositions,  and  supplies  few  incidents  of  a 
strictly  personal  nature.  Our  last  quotation,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  it  describes  the  heroic 
conduct  of  this  celebrated  man  upon  the  scafibld,  when 
about  to  suffer  an  ignominious  and  cruel  death  ; 

THE  DEATH  OF  ARCHBISHOP  LAUD. 

‘‘  On  the  night  before  his  death,  the  Archbishop,  af. 
ter  refreshing  himself  with  supper,  retired  to  rest,  and 
sank  into  a  profound  slumber  till  the  morning,  when  he 
was  roused  by  his  servant ;  so  little  did  he  fear  his  ap¬ 
proaching  fate.  He  felt  that  the  malevolence  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  was  at  an  end  ;  aged  and  feeble,  his  days  could 
not  at  the  farthest  be  many  ;  and  to  him  death  waswel* 
come,  since  tlie  Church  had  fallen,  since  learning  had 
been  supplanted  by  the  dark  fanaticism  of  revolution¬ 
ary  zealots.  Vet  he  could  not  fail  to  mark  well  that 
thirst  for  his  blood  which  his  enemies  had  manifested. 
Almost  verging  on  the  grave,  w’hy  lead  him  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  when  he  was  under  their  power,  and  when  impri¬ 
sonment  would  soon  have  released  him  from  their  perse¬ 
cuting  hatred  ?  Not  that  he  wished  to  live.  To  beg 
his  life  by  humiliating  submissions,  to  drag  out  an  ex¬ 
istence,  miserable  as  it  must  have  been  to  him  in  that 
age  of  sectarian  triumph,  to  have  become  the  sport  and 
mockery  of  enthusiasts, — his  lofty  soul  disdained  the 
revolting  idea.  To  the  brave  man  death  has  no  ter- 
rors ;  to  the  innocent  no  fearful  anticipations ;  to  the 
Christian,  harassed  by  persecution,  it  is  at  all  times  wel¬ 
come. 

‘‘  On  the  fahil  morning,  the  10th  day  of  January,  this 
heroic  prelate,  with  the  utmost  composure,  proceeded 
to  his  devotions  at  an  early  hour.  Thus  he  continued 
till  Pennington,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  other 
officers,  appointed  by  his  enemies,  came  to  conduct  him 
to  the  scafibld.  It  was  erected  on  Tow’er  Hill.  He  had 
already  prepared  himself  for  death,  and  its  bitterness  was 
past.  He  had  ‘  committed  his  cause  to  him  who  judgeth 
righteously.* 

A  vast  concourse  of  people  assembled  to  behold  the 
last  moments  of  this  great  man.  The  mournful  pro¬ 
cession  left  the  Tower,  and  the  Archbishop  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  scaffold.  On  his  way,  he  was  exposed  to 
the  abuse  of  the  infamous  rabble,  who  indulged  in  the 
most  indecent  invectives,  as  if  wishing  to  embitter  the 
death  of  a  man  whom  they  hated.  Yet  there  were 
among  that  motley  assemblage  those  who  pitied  his  suf¬ 
ferings,  and  whose  sacred  prayers  were  raised  in  his  be- 
half ;  who,  remembering  him  in  his  prosperity,  could 
not  unmoved  behold  this  melancholy  vicissitude,  aftect- 
ed  by  those  feelings  which  the  sight  of  greatness  m 
distress  fails  not  to  excite.  The  venerable  sufferer  him¬ 
self  seemed  least  of  all,  to  feel  his  own  misfortunes. 
undaunted  courage  and  cheerful  countenance,  impute 
by  his  friends  to  his  innocence,  by  his  uncharitabe 
enemies,  to  his  hardihood  in  guilt,  bespoke  his  inwar 
complacency.  With  an  apparent  joy  he  mounted  t  le 
scaffold,  ‘  as  if,*  says  Fuller,  ‘  rather  to  gain  a  cro'^n 
than  to  lose  a  head ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  it  was  no 
scaffold,  but  a  throne,  a  throne  whereon  he  shortly  wa 
to  receive  a  crowm,  even  the  most  glorious  crown  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom.’ 
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“  The  venerable  Primate’s  enemies,  however,  seemed 
resolved  to  annoy  him.  They  had  crowded  beneath  the 
scaffold,  and  when  he  ascended  it,  they  endeavoured  to 
discompose  him  by  looking  upwards  through  the  holes 
and  crevices,  with  the  most  inhuman  and  indecent  ex¬ 
ultation.  Vet  his  wonted  humour  and  presence  of  mind 
did  not  forsake  him.  lie  besought  the  attendants  to  fill 
these  crevices  with  clay ;  for  he  did  not,  he  said,  w  ish 
his  innocent  blood  to  fall  on  the  heads  of  those  deluded 
people. 

“  Before  he  prepared  for  death  he  addressed  the  mul¬ 
titude  in  what  has  been  termed  a  sermon  speech,  or  his 
funeral  sermon,  preached  by  himself ;  and,  avS  he  feared 
neither  the  frowns  of  the  vulgar  enthusiasts  who  sur¬ 
rounded  him,  nor  in  that  situation  valued  the  applauses 
of  his  friends,  he  disdained  any  attempt  to  excite  the 
sympathy  of  the  beholders.  From  a  written  paper  he 
read  this  address,  commencing  with  the  two  first  verses 
of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  8t  Faurs  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews,  ‘  Let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  which  is  set 
before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  finisher  of 
our  faith  ;  who  for  the  joy  that  w^as  set  before  him,  en¬ 
dured  the  cross,  despising  tlie  shame,  and  is  set  down  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.’  •  *  •  • 

“  The  Archbishop  now  prepared  for  the  block,  and 
observing  the  scaffold  crowded  with  people,  he  said,  ^  1 
thought  that  there  would  have  been  an  empty  scaffold, 
that  1  might  have  had  room  to  die.  I  beseech  you,  let 
me  have  an  end  of  this  misery,  for  I  liave  endured  it 
long.’  When  the  space  was  cleared,  he  said,  ‘  I  will 
pull  off  my  doublet,  and  God’s  will  be  done.  I  am 
willing  to  go  out  of  the  world  ;  no  man  can  be  more 
willing  to  send  me  out  than  I  am  willing  to  be  gone.’ 

Yet  in  this  trying  moment,  when  he  was  displaying 
a  magnanimity  not  exceeded  by  the  holy  martyrs  of  the 
primitive  ages;  he  w^as  beset  by  a  furious  enthusiast, — 
one  of  those  revolutionary  demagogues  who  had  brought 
him  to  this  melancholy  end.  8ir  John  Clot  worthy,  a 
follower  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  an  Irishman  by 
birth,  irritated  because  the  revilings  of  the  people  made 
no  impression  on  this  renowmed  prelate,  propounded  to 
him  certain  questions,  with  tlie  hops  of  exposing  him  to 
his  associates.  ^  What  special  text  of  Scripture,’  asked 
he,  ‘  is  now  comfortable  to  a  man  in  his  departure  ?’  j 
‘  Cupio  dissolvi  et  esse  cum  Christo,’  was  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  meek  reply.  ‘  That  is  a  good  desire,’  said  the 
enthusiast ;  ^  but  there  must  be  a  foundation  for  that 
dirine  assurance,’ — ‘  No  man  can  express  it,’  replied 
the  Archbishop  ;  Mt  is  to  be  found  within.’ — ‘  It  is 
founded  upon  a  word,  nevertheless,’  said  Clot  worthy, 

^  and  that  word  should  be  known.’ — That  w'ord,’  re¬ 
plied  the  Archbishop,  ‘  is  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  alone.’  Perceiving,  however,  that  there 
would  be  no  end  to  this  indecent  interruption,  the  Primate 
turned  to  the  executioner,  and  giving  him  some  money, 

^  ^^^re,  honest  friend,  God  forgive  thee,  and  do  t'diie 
office  upon  me  in  mercy.’  He  was  then  desired  by  the 
executioner  to  give  some  sign  when  he  should  strike,  to 
which  he  replied,  ‘  I  will,  but  first  let  me  fit  myself.’ 

‘  The  Archbishop  then  knelt  down  before  the  block, 
^nd  thus  prayed  ;  ‘  Lord,  I  am  coming  as  fast  as  I  can. 
Know  I  must  pass  through  the  shadow  of  death  before 
can  come  to  thee ;  yet  it  is  but  umbra  mortis^  a  mere 
*iadow  of  death,  a  little  darkness  upon  nature,  but  thou, 
y  thy  merits  and  passion,  hast  broke  through  the  jaws 
oeatn.  go,  liord,  receive  my  soul,  and  have  mercy 
^pon  me,  and  bless  this  kingdom  with  peace  and  with 
P  ^^ty,  and  with  brotherly  love  and  charity,  that  there  | 
th^^  effusion  of  Christian  blood  amongst  ; 

Christ’s  sake,  if  it  be  thy  will.’  i 

^  thus  prayed,  the  Archbishop  laid  his  head  \ 
the  fatal  block,  and  when  he  had  said,  ‘  Lord,  re- 
er  soul,’  which  was  the  signal  for  the  execution- 
508  ^  struck  off  at  one  blow.” — Vol.  11.  Pp. 


Wo  must  now  close  these  interesting  volumes,  assu¬ 
ring  tlieir  author  that  they  have  greatly  enhanced  our  re¬ 
spect  for  his  abilities,  and  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  meet 
with  him  again  in  any  wmrk  calculated  to  preserve  and  in¬ 
crease  the  honourable  distinction  to  which  his  varied  at¬ 
tainments  may  be  said  to  have  already  raised  him  among 
the  controversial  writers  of  the  day. 


Reflections  suggested  by  the  J\[urdcrs  tcccnthj  commit- 

ted  at  Edinburgh*  Jiving  an  Epistle  to  the  Right 

lion.  Robert  J^eel^  M.P.  By  a  ^Icdical  Ofiicer  in 
I  the  Royal  Navy.  Glasgow.  W.  R.  MH^hun.  1821). 

Tins  is  a  spirited,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  sensible, 
though  here  and  there  rather  a  declamatory  production. 
The  author’s  object  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  prove  that 
the  present  state  of  the  laws  regarding  anatomy  is  by 
no  means  what  it  should  be, — a  proposition  which  we 
suppose  nobody  will  deny;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to 
point  out  wh.at  he  conceives  would  remedy  the  defects  of 
the  existing  system.  lie  discusses  the  first  branch  of 
his  subject  under  seven  different  heads,  which  he  ar-  j 
ranges  in  the  following  manner  :  i 

‘‘  1.  Tile  present  state  of  the  laws  affecting  that  part 
of  medical  education  which  depends  on  anatomy,  makes 
it  impossible  to  study  that  science  efficiently,  without 
incurring  some  degree  of  criminality — II.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  surgeon,  or  surgeon-apothecary,  to  practise 
his  profession  independent  of  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  structure  of  the  human  frame,  and  at  the  same 
time  consistently  with  tlie  safety  of  the  public,  his  own 
comfort,  and  the  security  of  his  property. — III.  When 
the  legislature  requires  one  thing,  and  necessity  demands 
another,  not  only  mast  the  enactment  of  the  Jormer  be 
disregarded,  but.  in  process  of  time,  temptations  ivill 
accumulate  to  supply  the  v/ants  of  the  tatter  by  unlaw¬ 
ful  as  well  as  by  illegal  means. — IV.  All  laws,  whether 
private  or  public,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  increase 
crime,  by  increasing  the  temptations  thereunto,  are  un¬ 
just,  cruel,  iniquitous,  and  non-obligatory. — V.  When 
an  actual  increase  in  the  crimes  of  a  country  may  be 
proved  to  be  a  consequence  of  any  of  its  laws,  the  guilt 
incurred  belongs  as  much  to  that  law,  or  those  laws,  as 
to  the  perpetrators  of  all  the  crimes  originating  there¬ 
from. — V 1.  The  existing  legal  impediments  to  the  study 
of  anatomy,  by  dissection  of  the  human  frame,  are  not 
only  opposed  to'  the  necessities  of  the  medical  profession, 
but  have  been  the  remote  causes  of  increased,  and  are  so 
still  of  increasing  crime. — VII.  The  murders  commit¬ 
ted  by  P.urke  and  his  associates  having  had  a  legal  ori¬ 
gin,  the  law  which  divides  the  guilt  with  him,  ought  to 
share  his  reproach.” 

Oil  each  of  these  propositions  our  author  descants  at 
some  length,  imd  his  remarks  we  consider  satisfactory 
and  conclusive.  We  shall  give  one  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  enforces  his  opinions,  and  which, 
though  not  new,  are  put  in  a  strong  and  good  light : 

THE  310UAL  NECESSITY  OF  ANATOMICAL  DISSEC¬ 
TIONS. 

Now,  the  facts,  as  they  concern  the  case  of  the  me- 
dical  student  are  these  ; — to  acquire  anatomy  practically, 
he  must  have  bodies  to  dissect.  Providentially,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  murderers  has  never  been  enough  to  furnish  the 
lecturer’s  table,  far  less  to  satisfy  liis  pupil’s  wants.  No 
other  class  of  executed  criminals  is  by  law  disposed  of 
to  the  surgeons,  nor  is  there  any  other  legislative  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  grave  be  open¬ 
ed  for  the  sake  of  the  rotting  body  it  contains,  it  must 
be  in  defiance  of  popular  ffieling,  and  in  violation  of 
legal  enactments.  Are  not  the  necessities  of  the  public, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  statute,  directly  in  conflict 
here  ?  And  what,  let  me  ask,  can  the  student  do  in  such 
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a  situation?  He  must  either  abandon  his  profession, 
or  offend  the  law.  He  must  either  turn  his  thoughts, 
his  talents,  and  his  hopes,  towards  another  calling,  for 
which  he  is  unfitted,  alike  by  his  inclination  and  his 
previous  education  ;  or  he  must  condescend  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  support  of  gangs  of  law-breakers,  wretches 
so  depraved  as  not  to  shudder  at  the  occupation  of  ca¬ 
tering  for  the  anatomist’s  studies  ;  and  withal  so  vile  as 
to  volunteer  for  the  service,  though  an  illegal,  as  well  as 
a  disgusting  one,  on  condition  of  being  paid  for  their 
trouble.  Can  there  be  any  doubt,  notwithstanding  all 
the  difficulties  surrounding  his  election,  as  to  which 
line  of  conduct  he  will  choose  ?  IMy  own  opinion  has 
been  long  decided,  that  no  law  is  binding,  by  whomso¬ 
ever  decreed,  which  is  not,  at  the  same  time  just.  And 
w'ere  I  commanded  by  any  earthly  superior,  no  matter 
how  exalted  his  rank  or  legitimate  his  right  to  rule  me, 
to  do  aught  which  I  knew  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
my  Maker,  the  essence  of  all  common  law,  I  would  re¬ 
fuse  obedience,  promptly  and  peremptorily,  on  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  principle  that  no  inferior  has  power  of 
himself  to  set  aside  the  will  of  a  superior  :  consequently, 
no  mere  creature  can  be  licensed  to  issue  a  decree  opposed 
to  those  of  his  Creator.  Thus  thinking,  were  1  to  re¬ 
sume  my  anatomical  studies  to-morrow,  I  w'ould  unhe¬ 
sitatingly  disinter,  and  concur  in  disinterring  the  buried 
dead,  though  every  Act  of  Parliament  w'ere  to  denounce 
me  in  a  separate  damnatory  clause.  I  would  dare,  in 
such  a  matter,  to  disobey  all  human  governors,  rather 
than  provoke  the  one  Eternal  Governor  of  the  world, 
by  neglecting  any  means  of  increasing  my  useful¬ 
ness  to  mankind.  I  canvass  not  the  cruel  tyranny 
of  those  laws,  by  which  I  am  interdicted  from  the 
most  profitable  mode  of  studying  how  to  avoid  error, 
yet  made  punishable  with  fine,  imprisonment,  and, 
worse  than  either,  ignominy,  if  by  my  error  I  do  a 
neighbour  wrong.  As  well  might  a  man  be  hanged 
for  falling  on  another  and  causing  his  death,  although 
himself  thrown  down  by  a  power  he  could  not  re¬ 
sist.  But  I  protest  most  solemnly  against  any  law, 
whether  Senatorial  or  not,  which,  if  submitted  to, 
threatens  to  expose  me,  at  some  future  time,  to  all  the 
stings  and  pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience.  I  care  not  for 
fortune — if  my  country  need  all  mine,  to  it  she  shall  be 
thrice  welcome.  I  prize  not  even  health  so  highly,  but 
that,  to  benefit  my  fellow-creatures,  I  could  cheerfully 
sacrifice  it.  I  cling  not  to  life  itself  with  so  great  love, 
as  fora  moment  to  hesitate  about  resigning  it,  if  thereby 
I  might  ensure  a  single  benefit  to  the  human  race.  Life, 
health,  fortune,  I  consider  lent  me  by  my  Heavenly 
Benefactor  for  the  use  of  mankind ;  but  that  which  is 
mine  exclusively,  to  which  none  but  myself  has  the  least 
title,  the  repudiation  of  which  could  do  no  man  any  ser¬ 
vice, — my  peace  of  mind, — I  dare  not  with  suicidal  hand 
put  from  me.  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  esteem  it  my  duty 
to  lay  myself  open,  for  country,  kind,  nor  universe,  to 
the  rt proaches  of  conscience,  awakened  by  the  dreadful 
crime  of  practising  an  awfully  responsible  profession  in 
a  state  of  wilful  ignorance.  Neither  prince,  nor  poten¬ 
tate,  nor  power,  has  the  smallest  right  to  force  me  into 
any  situation  of  which  the  above  may  be  the  consequences ; 
and  no  law,  of  which  such  is  the  tendency,  has  any  just 
claim  to  my  fealty.  If,  through  ignorance  of  some  part 
of  the  human  frame,  I  commit  a  serious,  though  it  may 
not  be  a  fatal  mistake  in  operating,  poor  satisfaction  is 
it  to  the  injured  person  should  the  law,  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  his  vengeance,  make  me  a  bankrupt  in  estate ; 
— poorer  satisfaction  still  is  it  to  me,  to  give  my  gold  a 
compensation  for  the  ill  I  wrought,  while  unsleeping 
memory  torments  me  with  the  reflection  that  1  have 
maimed  a  fellow-creature,  perhaps  rendered  him  help¬ 
less  for  life  :  when,  had  I  taken  care  to  be  better  in¬ 
formed  in  my  profession,  1  had  never  done  him  that  ir¬ 
reparable  wrong.  M'hilst,  therefore,  I  connive  at  the 
illegal  practices  of  the  resurrectionists,  I  do  it,  com¬ 


pelled  thereto  by  dire  necessity, — I  do  it  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  losing  the  calm  and  quiet  of  my  mind  here,  and 
to  prevent  the  eternal  torture  of  my  soul  hereafter. 
21—4. 

The  difficulty,  however,  is  not  to  show  that  the  pre- 
sent  system  is  defective,  but  how  it  is  possible  to  amend 
it.  To  us  it  appears  perfectly  evident,  that  the  attempt 
to  devise  any  scheme,  by  which  the  necessity  for  dissec- 
tion  will  cease  to  be  considered  as  an  evil,  is  altogether 
hopeless.  Nay,  more,  we  should  be  unwilling  to  see 
the  repugnance,  with  which  dissection  is  at  present  re¬ 
garded,  eradicated  from  the  breasts  of  our  countrymen. 
As  long  as  civilisation  continues,  and  the  softer  affec¬ 
tions  and  finer  susceptibilities  of  humanity  are  cultivated, 
the  public  cutting  up  of  the  body  of  a  fellow-creature  on 
the  table  of  a  lecture-room  ought  to  be  viewed  with  pain 
and  disgust  by  all  those  who  are  not  mere  men  of  science, 
and  who  have  taught  their  nature  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  necessities  of  their  profession.  We  are  persuaded, 
that  in  permitting  the  practice  of  dissection,  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  will  always  feel  that  they  are  making  I 
a  choice  of  only  the  least  of  two  evils.  It  would  be  an  i 
evil  to  allow  ignorant  surgeons  to  go  abroad  into  the 
world  ;  and  it  is  an  evil  to  be  obliged  to  cure  that  igno¬ 
rance  by  infringing  on  the  reverence  we  cannot  helpen. 
tertaining  for  the  dead.  We  detest  the  vulgar  cant  of 
inferior  and  coarse-minded  anatomists,  who  are  conti¬ 
nually  crying  out  against  what  they  are  pleased  to  re¬ 
present  as  the  weak  prejudices  of  the  multitude.  Every 
softer  feeling  that  enters  the  bosom,  and  throws  its ' 
benigner  influence  over  the  hard  realities  and  gross¬ 
nesses  of  life,  may  in  like  manner  be  stigmatised  as  a 
prejudice.  No;  we  may  submit  to  a  necessity,  but  we 
are  not  to  be  bullied  into  a  belief  that  we  are  conquering 
an  error. 

We  do  not  mean  to  apply  these  remarks  to  the  author 
before  us,  who  presumes  not  to  outrage  decorum  by  in¬ 
sinuations  so  absurd  ;  but  we  are  distinctly  of  opinion, 
that  of  the  three  sources  he  proposes  from  whence  to  supply 
the  dissecting-rooms,  only  the  two  latter  are  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  tenable.  They  are, — I.  Suicides. — II.  All  per¬ 
sons,  no  matter  what  their  crime,  who  suffer  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death. — III.  All  convicts  dying  in  prison.  That 
our  author,  who  justly  condemns  the  idea  of  surrender¬ 
ing  to  the  dissecting-knife  the  deceased  inmates  of  work- 
houses,  or  the  bodies  of  aliens  and  strangers,  can  recon¬ 
cile  himself  to  the  notion  of  awarding  this  fate  to  sui- ! 
cides,  is  to  us  somewhat  incomprehensible.  True,  sui-  ^ 
cidc  is  held  to  be  a  crime,  but  it  is  a  crime  which  car¬ 
ries  its  own  punishment  along  with  it,  and  the  full  ex- ' 
tent  of  the  guilt  must  lie  between  the  individual  and  his , 
Creator.  Would  it  not  be  subversive  of  almost  every 
rule  of  civilized  society,  to  see  the  body  of  a  London¬ 
derry,  a  Whitbread,  or  a  Romilly,  exposed  in  a  public  i 
class-room  beside  that  of  the  vilest  felon  ?  What  in  such  | 
a  case  would  be  the  feelings  of  the  surviving  relatives ! 
and  friends  ?  Besides,  is  not  suicide  frequently  the  re-  , 
suit  of  insanity,  and  upon  what  principle  of  equity  would  j 
wc  punish  the  insane?  It  is  needless  to  expatiate  upon  i 
a  suggestion  equally  repugnant  to  common  sense  and 
common  humanity.  In  support  of  his  second  proposal, 
our  author’s  reasoning  seems  more  satisfactory 

A  second  source  from  which  ‘  subjects’  might  be , 
obtained,  is  discoverable  in  the  bodies  of  all  persons,  no  | 
matter  what  their  crime,  who  suffer  the  punishment  o 
death.  Why  should  any  of  these  be  spared  ? — why,  t  , 
the  offences  of  a  Fauntleroy  made  him  worthy  of  deat^;  ^ 
should  his  body,  after  it  was  strangled,  have  been  ^ 
ceremoniously  handed  over  to  his  dishonoured  fain| 
to  be  deposited  in  a  sepulchre  beside  the  ashes  ot  t  ost 
who  lived  respected,  and  died  lamented  ?  M  by  not  j 
ther  have  dispatched  it  (whether  in  cart  or  coffin,  to 
left  to  his  friends,)  forthwith  to  the  dissecting-rno  > 
where  it  would  have  served  some  more  useful  purp 
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(lead,  than  it  was  w^ont  to  do  living  ?  Why  should  the 
coiner,  the  burglar,  the  highway  robber,  with  a  host  of 
others,  the  penalty  of  whose  crimes  is  death,  be  given 
over,  after  hanging  the  appointed  time,  to  their  brother 
knaves,  instead  of  to  the  public,  whom  they  warred 
against  all  their  lives  ?  The  state  derives  none  other 
benefit  from  the  death  of  a  citizen,  than  the  supposed 
deterring  effect  afforded  by  the  example  of  his  dying, 
and  even  that  admits  of  so  much  doubt,  that  many  good 
and  great  men  have  looked  upon  capital  punishment, 
except  in  cases  of  murder,  as  worse  than  useless.  So 
long  as  capital  punishments  do  exist,  however,  wliy 
should  not  those  that  undergo  them  be  afterwards  de¬ 
livered  over  to  the  teachers  and  students  of  anatomy  ? 
The  medical  profession,  the  nation,  the  world,  would  be 
the  gainers.  It  is  certain,  if  the  bodies  of  men  like 
these  be  not  so  made  use  of,  tlie  remains  of  those  who 
descended  to  their  graves  unstained  with  guilt,  will  be 
disturbed,  conveyed  away,  and  dissected.  With  a  choice 
of  evils,  supposing  (what  I  do  not  think)  both  to  be 
evils,  is  it  not  wisdom  to  take  the  least  ?  and  which  is 
the  least  cannot  be  doubtful,  any  more  than  whether  the 
family  of  the  honest  man,  or  that  of  the  rogue,  is  to  have 
priority,  when  it  may  become  necessary,  for  the  good 
of  the  community,  to  decide  upon  plans,  the  execution 
of  which  must  be  attended  with  pain  to  some  party  or 
other.” — P.  44 — 45. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that  if  murder  is  a 
darker  crime  than  forgery,  the  only  mode  of  making  any 
distinction  in  the  punishment,  as  the  law  awards  death 
to  both,  is  by  dishonouring  the  body  of  the  murderer. 
If  the  corpse  of  every  felon  be  sent  to  the  anatomist, 
this  distinction  must  be  sacrificed,  and  again  we  shall 
have  to  submit  to  an  evil — The  third  mode  of  supply 
is  to  be  found  in  all  convicts  dying  in  prison  ;  and  if 
the  former  is  justifiable,  this  is  so  also. 

But  will  these  two  modes  of  supply  be  sufficient  to 
answer  the  demand?  It  is  self-evident  that  they  will 
not;  and  the  difficulty  consequently  remains  almost 
as  great  as  ever.  W e  are  not  aware  whether  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  known,  that  dihoxxi  two  hundred  bodies  are  required 
in  Edinburgh  alone  annually  ;  and  the  plan  now  pro¬ 
posed  would  not  ensure  twenty.  The  subject,  therefore, 
is  one  which  we  suspect  will  long  continue  to  puzzle  and 
perplex  the  legislature  ;  and  though  the  ‘‘  3Iedical  Offi¬ 
cer  ”  has  said  a  good  number  of  sensible  things  regard¬ 
ing  it,  he  has  neither  cut  nor  untied  the  Gordian  knot. 
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M  E  believe  it  is  generally  known  that  this  periodical 
was  started  with  a  view  to  its  becoming  the  organ  of  the 
Reformers,  as  the  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  were  of  the 
lories  and  the  Whigs.  Its  contributors  are  understood 
^0  be  disciples  of  Mr  Bentham’s  school  ;  though  it 
niust  be  confessed,  that  being  men  of  talent,  and  more- 
world,  they  have  picked  up  some  pieces 
of  information  that  do  not  exactly  amalgamate  with  his 
system.  Still,  they  profess  to  adhere  to  it;  and  this  is 
consistency  ;  and  we  love  consistency  even  when  it  is  a 
®  ^^’‘^oatured  ;  especially  in  these  days  of  chopping 
changing. 

Of  course,  in  our  capacity  of  literary  critics,  we  have 
sbal/^^  with  the  politics  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
t  h  begin  our  cataloi^uc  raisonnt  of  what  is 

^  e  fountl  in  their  last  number,  by  setting  apart  all  the 

*5  ^  which  bear  professedly  and  exclusively  on  this 
t  ^*5*  '^’■^icle  I.  is  on  the  Catholic  question  ;  it  is  in- 
cal  ^  1  ^  terribly  witty.  Art.  III.  is  a  brief  politi- 
^ncl  statistical  account  of  America,  addressed  to  the 


people  of  this  country  as  a  go  and  do  likewise.”  Art. 
XV^  is  on  the  hackneyed  subject  of  absenteeism. 

These  set  apart,  the  first  disquisitions  to  which  we 
turn  our  attention  are,  Arts.  V.  and  VI II.  Both  of 
them  are  on  the  subject  of  professional  education,  and 
are  powerfully  and  spiritedly  written.  The  former  treats 
of  the  system  of  legal  education  in  England,  and  al¬ 
though  we  think  the  reform  it  proposes  too  sweeping  to 
be  either  practicable  or  useful,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  case  has  been  made  out  which  calls  for  some  le¬ 
gislative  interference  with  the  education  of  members  of 
the  higher  classes  of  the  law  in  England.  We  coincide 
still  more  heartily  with  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of 
the  latter  article,  on  anatomy.  We  would  recommend 
it  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  every  man  in  Edinburgh  ; 
for  the  honourable,  though  in  some  measure  misdirect¬ 
ed  feelings  excited  by  the  late  horrible  events,  kept  alive 
and  exaggerated  as  they  have  been,  by  the  readiness  of  the 
newspaper  press  to  cater  to  the  inordinate  appetite  of  the 
public  for  the  disgusting  details,  call  for  some  such  seda¬ 
tive.  Art.  XV^I.  Fagging  at  Public  Schools,”  ought 
perhaps  to  be  mentioned  here,  as  connected  widi  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Education.  It  w'ould  be  an  amusing  enough 
specimen  of  thundering  declamation  about  a  perfect 
trifle,  but  for  the  disgusting  nature  of  one  of  the  stories 
raked  up,  and  the  disingenuous  application  of  it.  One 
isolated  event  in  the  course  of  centuries — that  event 
seventy  years  old — is  brought  forward  as  conclusive 
against  a  system. 

We  come  now  to  our  own  peculiar  province — the  li-  | 
terary  articles.  There  is  one  objection  to  most  of  them, 
that  they  arc  mere  political  diatribes  under  the  false 
colours  of  critical  distjuisition.  Thus  Art.  XII 1.  of  the 
present  number,  Beranger’s  Songs,”  is  a  simple  state¬ 
ment  of  the  political  arrangements  and  public  feeling  of 
France;  to  which  several  of  the  songs  of  that  popular 
author  are  appended  ;  but  without  any  account  of  t.ie 

author,  or  of  the  characteristics  or  merits  of  his  works _ 

without  even  an  attempt  to  create  a  se«nblance  of  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  quotations  and  the  preliminary  dis¬ 
cussion.  We  admit  that  this  is  an  extreme  case,  but, 
more  or  less,  the  practice  is  to  be  recognised  in  all  their 
critiques.  Thus,  in  Art.  II.  Living  Poets  of  Holland,” 
we  are  treated  to  an  essay  on  the  merits  of  a  church  es¬ 
tablishment;  and  in  Art.  VII.  ‘‘  Hungarian  Tales,”  to 
another  on  the  hollowness  of  politicil  reforms  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  crown.  These  discussions  may  be  very 
learned,  ingenious,  and  just;  but  they  are  not  criticism. 

This  political  tendency  of  the  Westminster  Reviewers 
has  yet  a  more  malign  effect  on  their  criticism.  They 
are  in  the  habit  of  praising  or  condemning  a  work,  not 
on  the  ground  of  its  literary  merits,  but  according  as  it 
is  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  their  own  moral  and 
political  tenets.  Thus,  in  the  present  number,  the 

Hungarian  Tales,”  a  work  of  very  inconsidtrable  li¬ 
terary  merit,  is  noticed  and  lauded  because  certain  spe¬ 
culations  therein  contained  coincide  with  their  own  opi¬ 
nions.  And  thus  the  author  of  Pelham  narrowly  escapes 
a  drubbing,  which  is  bestowed  heartily  on  the  rest  of 
that  class  of  novelists,  because  their  sentiments  happen 
to  be  aristocratical.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  causes 
of  this  style  of  criticism  in  an  article  (IX.)  on  Spanish 
Novels,”  in  the  present  number.  They  there  give  a 
detailed  account  of  their  notions  of  what  an  historical 
romance  ought  to  be;  which,  being  interpreted,  means, 
that  it  ought  to  be  a  history  in  every  respect,  but  that  of 
strict  adherence  to  truth.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Gods 
have  not  made  these  gentlemen  poetical and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  are  guilty  of  blunders  when  they  wan¬ 
der  beyond  their  sphere.  One  of  the  freest  from  this 
their  besetting  sin,  is  Art.  IV. — Illyrian  Poems — 
Feudal  Scenes.” 

There  are  several  miscellaneous  articles  which  we 
pass  over  briefly.  Art.  VI.  is  a  puft'  direct,  of  a  respect¬ 
able  sermon  by  Dr  Channing. — Art.  X.  is  an  angry  no- 
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tice  of  the  learned  W.  Wadd’s  “  Comments  on  Corpu¬ 
lency,  Lineaments  of  Leanness,  Mems.  on  Diet  and 
Dietetics.”  We  could  not,  for  some  time,  imagine  any 
possible  cause  why  they  should  be  so  savage  on  poor  i\Ir 
Wadd ;  but  remembering  the  very  ponderous  attempt 
at  wit  made  by  the  critic  at  the  commencement  of  his 
review,  we  obtained  an  alternative  solution  of  the  pro¬ 
blem.  Either  their  ill-will  is  the  smple  emanation  of 
the  rivalry  of  brother  wits ;  or  it  is  the  very  proper  and 
natural  pique,  that  all  unsuccessful  nourish  against  all 
successful  jokers. — Art.  XII.  is  on  “  Sir  Richard  Phil¬ 
lips’s  Personal  Tour.”  It  is  worthy  of  the  subject,  and 
has  evidently  been  drawn  from  the  balaam  box,  for  the 
sheer  purpose  of  filling  seven  pages. — Art.  XIV’’.  is  a 
curious  statistical  document,  c  ontaining  full  and  accu- 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


CROSSING  THE  LINE. 

Fro7n  the  Journal  of  Lieutenant  S - . 

"  First  came  great  Neptune  with  his  three-fork’t  mace, 

That  rules  the  seas,  and  makes  them  rise  or  fall : 

His  dewy  lockcs  did  drop  with  brine  apace 
Under  his  diadem  imperiall  ; 

And  by  his  side  his  queene  with  coronall, 

Fair  Amphitrite,  most  divinely  fairc, 

Whose  y  vorie  shoulders  weren  covered  all. 

As  with  a  robe,  with  her  owne  silver  haire. 

And  dcck't  with  pearles  which  th’  Indian  seas  for  her  prepaire. 

Spknsek. 

During  our  voyage  through  the  tropics  in  the  beau- 


rate  details  on  the  Finance  Department  of  the  London  '  tiful  evenings,  when  it  was  my  watch  below,  I  loved  to 


Newspaper  Press. 

On  the  whole,  the  VV^’estminster  Review  contains  a 


sit  at  the  open  port,  before  the  carriage  of  the  great  gun, 
and  mark  the  progress  of  the  vessel  through  the  clear 


very  fair  proportion  of  the  good  and  bad  things  of  this  !  verdant  waters,  as  the  little  waves  played  themselves 
earth.  around  her  bends,  and  shoals  of  fish  daricd,  with  tlie 

i  rapidity  of  lightning,  by  her  sides.  On  one  of  these  oc- 

. — ^  I  casions,  I  was  suddenly  startled  from  my  meditations 

I  by  the  cry  of  A  saila-head  !  halo  !  Neptune!  Nep- 

Ilapjnfiess  Found,  and  other  Pocnis,  By  John  Sanders.  on  gaining  the  deck,  perceived  a  large 

Edinburgh.  W.  Hunter.  1 02*J.  tar-barrel  flaming  on  the  ocean,  and  gliding  past  our  ves- 

I  sel ;  which,  I  was  given  to  understand,  was  the  royal  barge 

I  All  we  know  of  Mr  John  Sanders  is,  that  he  is  no  of  the  venerable  watery  God,  who  had  announced  his  in- 
poct.  This  work  is  in  blank  verse,  which,  we  doubt  tention  of  coming  on  board  next  morning,  to  superintend 
not,  he  considered  the  easiest  species  of  versification,  be-  the  shaving  such  of  his  children  as  had  not  previously 
cause  he  thus  escaped  the  necessity  of  rhyming  ;  but  in  crossed  the  great  boundary  of  his  dominions, 
excluding  rhymes,  3Ir  Sanders  has  excluded  the  only  Next  morning,  accordingly,  this  august  personage 
external  sign  by  which  we  could  have  been  induced  to  made  his  appearance  on  the  quarter-deck,  about  half-past 
believe  that  he  was  aiming  at  poetry.  However,  Mr  nine  a*7n,,  and  advanced  to  seat  himself  on  a  gun-car- 
Sanders  has  his  own  reward,  for  he  assures  us  that  he  ria^e,  under  a  gorgeous  canopy  of  various-coloured  flags, 
has  come  at  the  idea,  as  well  as  the  experience,  of  and  surrounded  by  innumerable  streamers,  which  kept 
happiness  ;”  and  if  this  be  the  case,  the  prize  gained  waving  to  and  fro  with  every  w^andering  breeze.  His 
will  render  him  independent  of  any  opinion  which  may  dress,  consisting  of  a  buffalo’s  hide,  with  such  other  va- 
be  pronounced  on  the  subject  of  his  measured  prose.  rieties  as  could  be  procured  on  board,  added  to  an  iron- 

crowned,  hoary-bearded  mask,  rendered  himaverygro- 

- -  -  tesque  figure.  By  his  side  was  seated  a  gigantic 

white-robed  mariner,  something  resembling  an  old  wea- 

r,Mc  Charactcn—DiOgraiMcal  and  Charactchtic  ^'er-beaten  woman,  intended  to  represent  A  mphitrito 
Sketches,  u-Uh  Portraits  of  the  most  dhtingnUhed  T'’'"  preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  and 

Personages  of  the  present  Age.  Vol.  II.  for  1828.  ‘’T.  'V®"’  ‘ 

London  ;  Knight  and  Lacey.  Ju^icrous  fashion,  led  the  van  of  the  procession, 

and  was  followed  by  the  numerous  constables,  bearing 

The  Biographical  Sketches  in  this  work,  of  whicli  decorated  in  a  sinplar  manner, 

there  are  twenty-six,  are  very  respectably  wr’itten ;  but  j  followed  the  important  barber,  with  his  train  of 

the  portraits  are  the  most  excruciating  things  we  ev.r  necessary  attendants ;  and  his  Oceanic  Majesty  s  house- 
saw.  They  are  not  very  horridly  executed,  or  absolute-  hold  brought  up  the  rear.  .  u  n  i 

ly  unlike  •;  but  they  arc  just  sufficiently  well  done  to  ,  After, parading  the  quarter-deckwith  all  due  ceremony, 
present  a  faint  and  glimmering  caricature  of  the  ori-  the  procession  halted  opposite  the  cadrfy  door  (that  is,  the 

ginal,  which  is  both  provoking  and  ludicrous, -distress-  8';-'“  " “J**®  “j  ^  i 

inc  and  absurd.  welcomed  by  the  ofheers,  and  accepted  the  oi- 

o  •  r  _  _  _ -  _ i _ 1  u:.-  oiivrltp- 


ginal,  which  is  both  provoking  and  ludicrous, -distress-  on  the  upper  deck)  where  his  god- 

ing  and  absurd.  welcomed  by  the  ofheers,  and  accepted  the  oi- 

fcT  of  a  glass  of  spirits  ;  nor  had  his  fair  spouse  any  he- 

_ _  sitation  in  swallowing  a  potent  draught  of  the  same  m- 

spiring  nectar.  When  the  barber  (who  did  not  fail  to 
exhibit  his  huge  iron  razor)  and  several  of  the  other  at- 
The  Ladtfs  Library,  Part  I.  London  ;  Knight  and  tendants  had  also  paid  their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of 

Lacey.  1829.  Bacchus,  the  car  was  drawn  into  the  lee  waist,  where 

were  prepared  a  deep  cistern,  (composed  of  a  tarred  top. 

This  is  a  handsome  little  work,  intended  exclusively  sail,  supported  at  the  four  corners  by  corresponding 
for  the  use  of  the  fair  sex.  It  proposes  to  keep  pace  stanchions,  and  filled  to  the  brim  with  the  salt  water  of 
with  the  improvements  recently  introduced  in  female  the  tropical  ocean),  a  covered  throne  for  Neptune  and 
education,  and  is  to  contain  what  is  valuable  in  his  exquisite  consort,  a  scaffolding  for  the  barber  and 
science,  elegant  in  accomplishment,  delightful  in  litera-  suite,  and  a  narrow  plank  across  the  reservoir,  on  which 
ture,  and  useful  in  domestic  life ;  not  cloaked  in  ah-  were  to  be  seated  those  unenviable  individuals  who  were 
struse  technicalities,  or  shackled  by  the  pedantry  of  the  destined  to  undergo  the  ceremony  of  ‘‘shaving.” 
schools,  hut  in  such  a  garb  as  will  please  by  its  unaf-  At  this  moment  the  beating  of  the  drums,  the  sound 
fected  simplicity,  its  condensed  knowledge,  and  its  of  the  horns,  the  shouts  of  the  mariners,  and  the  cr^® 
agreeable  variety.”  This  is  promising  pretty  largely;  of  “  Bring  forth  my  sons!  bring  forth  my  sons  !’ 
but  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  First  Part,  theexe-  dicated  to  the  anxious  beings  below,  on  the  gun-deck, 
cutioii  bids  fair  to  correspond  with  the  conception  ;  and  that  all  was  in  readiness  to  commence  the  business  of 
we  therefore  recommend  the  work  to  the  attention  of  the  day ;  and  immediately  a  band  of  the  horrific  con¬ 
cur  fair  friends.  itables  came  to  lead  me,  (I  was  then  only  a  midship- 
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man  )  blindfolded,  and  with  a  palpitating  heart,  to  the 
place  of  execution.  No  sooner  had  I  gained  tlie  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  companion-ladder,  than  a  deluge  of  salt  wa 
ter  from  innumerable  buckets,  was  discharged  uncere¬ 
moniously  into  my  face  ;  and  wlien  I  attempted  to  gasp 
for  breath,  an  unceasing  stream  from  the  fire-engine  was 
directed,  by  some  expert  hand,  right  into  my  mouth. 
In  this  state,  panting,  and  almost  breathless,  I  rushed 
forwards,  with  much  exertion,  dragging  constables  and 
attendants  after  me,  till  I  gained  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
which  led  to  the  plank  crossing  the  cistern.  This  I 
I  ascended,  with  some  difficulty,  amid  the  cheering  of  a 
merciless  multitude,  took  my  seat  on  the  tottering  plank, 
and  awaited,  with  anxious  expectation,  the  dreadful  re¬ 
sult  of  all  this  ceremony.  1  had  not  sat  long  till  a 
rou"h  brush  (every  hair  of  which  seemed  to  be  formed 
of  a”  Porcupine’s  quill, )  saluted  my  chin;  then  a  sharp- 
toothed  saw  (intended  to  represent  a  razor,)  was  passed 
I  over  my  cheeks;  then  a  bucket  of  water  was  thrown  in- 
!  to  my  face;  then  another  dense  stream  from  the  fire- 
S  engine  was  directed  into  my  mouth  ;  and  then  the  frail 
plank  was  withdrawn  from  under  me,  and  I  plunged 
headlong  and  breathless  into  the  abyss  below  !  This 
was  not  all :  in  the  cistern  was  a  shelf,  and  on  this  siielf 
A  man  (dressed  in  a  bear’s  skin,  and  creeping  on  all- 
fours)  whose  duty  it  was  to  hold  the  subject  of  their 
mirth,  for  some  time,  under  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Struggling,  as  it  were,  for  my  existence,  no  sooner  did  I 
feel  the  horned  clutches  of  the  great  hear^  than  I  struck 
him  such  a  blow  on  the  head,  as  caused  him  to  let  go 
his  grasp  ;  and  almost  insensible,  I  scrambled  up  the 
sides  of  the  cistern,  and  threw  myself  down  on  the  deck 
below.  Still  no  quarter  was  allowed  me  ;  I  had  yet  to 
make  my  way  through  a  deluge  of  water,  showered  on 
me  from  the  forecastle,  the  decks,  the  booms,  and  the 
tops,  to  the  after-part  of  the  vessel ;  which,  had  I  not 
immediately  accomplished,  I  verily  believe  I  should 
have  sunk  exhausted  under  the  ordeal. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  roughing,  however,  I  contri¬ 
ved,  on  the  whole,  to  preserve  my  good  humour,  and  I 
had  no  sooner  recovered,  and  begun  to  look  about  me, 
than  I  seized  a  bucket, — ^joined  the  enraptured  perform¬ 
ers  of  this  busy  scene, — and  was  among  the  first  to  sa¬ 
lute  my  hapless  messmate,  who  next  made  his  appear¬ 
ance. 

After  all  the  midshipmen  had  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  barber,  the  shaving  of  the  seamen  com¬ 
menced  ;  this  was  a  more  serious  business,  for  the  chins 
of  many  bled  profusely,  and  their  mouths  and  eyes  were 
fearfully  disfigured  by  the  tarry  brush  of  the  barber ; 
while  torrents  of  their  favourite  element  were  showered 
on  their  hooded  heads  without  sympathy  or  restraint. 

In  the  meantime,  the  shaving  advanced  with  great  ra¬ 
pidity  ;  and  before  twelve  o’clock,  the  procession  re¬ 
turned,  in  all  its  pomp,  to  the  cuddy  door,  in  the  same 
order  as  formerly  ;  when  the  captain’s  health,  with  that 
of  all  the  legitimate  sons  of  Neptune,  was  drunk,  with 
loud  and  continued  cheers,  and  then  the  sports  of  the 
niorning  concluded.  But  towards  evening,  the  Captain 
ordered  a  liberal  supply  of  grog  to  be  served  out  to  each 

pf  the  sailors,  and  the  remainder  of  that  night  was  spent 
in— 

j  “  Draining  the  goblet  and  singing  the  song.” 


His  skin,  which  is  delicately  soft,  and  partially  white, 
j  on  close  inspection  seems  to  be  a  viisfit.  He  looks  as 
if  put  into  a  bag,  wide  enough  to  hold  two  of  him,  with 
apertures  in  it  to  disengage  his  head  and  claws  only. 
Properly  speaking,  he  does  not  f  y.  He  cannot  ascend, 
except  by  climbing.  When  the  wind  is  in  his  favour, 
he  looks  out  for  the  tallest  tree,  from  the  top  of  which 
j  he  leaps,  and  by  spreading  his  loose  gown,  and  setting 
I  his  downy  rudder,  he  “  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing.”  His 
I  body  is  about  four  inches  in  length.  He  is  generally  a 
1  favourite,  and  this,  together  with  his  sliyncss  and  dex¬ 
terity  of  evasion,  prevents  him  from  being  often  molest¬ 
ed.  He  lives  in  the  holes  of  the  forest  tree,  and  loves 
the  upper  tier  of  berths.  Some  affirm  that  he  has  power 
over  the  quantity  of  air  he  carries  about  him,  so  as  to 
suit  his  shape  to  his  mode  of  progressing.''^ 

The  chipping  squiiTel,  or  “  chippy,”  or  ‘‘  streaky,” 
so  called  from  his  peculiarities,  is  the  smallest  and  least 
numerous  of  the  species.  His  voice  is  like  that  of  a 
young  clucken  ;  his  size  that  of  a  small  rat.  He  is  of 
a  red  or  dun  colour,  with  black  streaks  down  the  back 
and  part  of  the  sides.  He  loves  the  orchard,  and  lives 
in  the  stone  wall,  and  is  seldom  troubled  except  by  the 
schoolboy. 

The  red  squirrel  is  about  twice  the  size  of  the  chippy. 
He  is  altogether  of  a  bright  dun  colour.  His  tail  is 
bushy,  and  large  in  proportion  to  his  body,  being  of 
equal  size  with  it.  He  lives  in  the  holes  of  trees.  The 

oak  most  generally  supplies  him  with  a  dwelling  ; _ the 

nut-tree  furnishes  his  winter  provender.  A  small  hole 
will  not  serve  him  ;  for  the  supply  he  lays  in  is  great. 
He  frequents  the  orchard  andtlie  wdieat-field  ;  plunders 
the  barn,  and  sometimes  intrudes  himself  into  the  dwell¬ 
ing-house.  Passing  through  the  hickory  grove,  you 

occasionally  hear  him  nibbling  at  his  favourite  repast _ 

the  nut.  Sometimes  the  falling  of  one  from  amidst  the 
tree,  with  a  liole  in  either  side  of  it,  minus  the  kernel, 
will  indicate  to  you  his  hall  of  the  feast  of  shells.” 
If  you  happen  to  alarm  him,  and  awaken  in  him  suspi¬ 
cions  of  an  evil  design,  you  wull  hear  liim,  by  the  time 
he  gets  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  long  and  loud — chit-chit- 
chit  chur-r-ring — in  exulting  defiance  of  you.  Some¬ 
times  you  will  see  him  in  the  form  of  a  his  body  and 
tail  suggesting  the  two  members  of  that  letter,  perched 
upon  the  larger  limbs  of  the  apple  or  cherry  tree,  feed¬ 
ing  daintily  on  the  choicest  of  the  fruit.  This  is  his 
most  hazardous  situation  ;  for  not  unfrequently  does  the 
chance  directed,  or  skilfully  cast  missile  of  some  mis¬ 
chievous  urchin,  hurl  him  from  his  festive  board  to  the 
inhospitable  earth.  Here,  notwithstanding,  he  has  some 
chance  of  escape  ;  but  woe  be  to  him  if  his  path  be  en¬ 
countered  by  the  disgorgement  of  a  scliool-house.  Every 
pass  to  the  w  oods  is  guarded ;  every  stone-heap  block¬ 
aded,  and  a  sentinel  stationed  at  the  foot  of  every  tree, 
j  These  preparations  alarm  him  ;  he  drops  his  hmd  ;  rc- 
[  covers  his  fore  feet;  cascends  the  tree;  and  cliattcrs. 

I  This  is  soon  put  an  end  to,  for  a  good  climber  mounts 
the  throne  of  his  dominion.  Like  other  kings,  under 
similar  circumstances,  he  becomes  panic-struck.  He 
jumps  from  spray  to  spray,  and  attempts  to  pass  his 
more  immediate  adversary ;  hut  he  abandons  this  at¬ 
tempt,  on  seeing  the  trunk  of  the  tree  encircled  by  an 
host.  He  is  at  last  driven  to  the  extremity  of  one  of 
the  branches,  and  from  thence  shaken  to  the  earth  ;— 


SQUIRREL  HUNTING  IN  A3IERICA. 

,  are  four  species  of  the  squirrel,  with  whi 

®  of  America  are  familiar  ; — there  are  h 

which  they  arc  acquainted.  The  first  are  knov 
0  them  under  the  names  of  chippy^  red^  blacky  and  gr 
'  ^jnurcls  the  last  is  called  the  jlying-sqiiirrel.  He 
®  eautiful  little  animal.  The  fur  of  his  tail,  in  coloi 
OR  texture,  resembles  tliat  of  a  beaver,  and  in  arrang 
is  uniform  as  the  downy  feathers  of  tlie  turke; 


“  Now  comes  the  tug  of  war,  and  din  of  arms.” 

Down  he  comes,  amidst  sliouts  of  fair  play  !  fair 
play  !  give  him  the  fence,  or  he’ll  take  the  stone  wall,” — 
guard  the  old  oak  tree,” — “  keep  him  out  of  the  wheat- 
field,” — fair  play  !  no  dogs” — the  rail  fence — there, 
now — at  him,  boys — hurra  !” — (Rattling  of  stones — 
tearing  of  clothes — misdirected  missiles,  and  bloody 
noses. The  hickory  trees  !”  keep  him  out  of  the 
tall  one.”  The  poor  animal  gallantly  strains  every 
nerve ;  throws  his  fortune  on  the  cast  of  a  die,  and 


\ 
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bravely  dashes  through  the  midst  of  his  enemies  for  the 
tall  hickory.  He  is  closed  upon  and  grappled  for,  but 
woe  be  to  the  fingers  that  seize  him, — his  dagger  teeth 
are  driven  to  the  hilt.  lie  escapes  from  between  their 
feet,  ascends  the  topmost  twig  of  the  tree,  and  chatters. 
His  ill-judged  exultation  only  instigates  his  pursuers  to 
carry  the  war  once  more  into  every  branch  of  his  domi¬ 
nion.  The  spirited  little  animal  leaps  from  bough  to 
bough,  dexterously  avoiding  those  that  can  be  shaken 
by  the  enemy,  till  he  finds  himself  manoeuvred  into  a 
situation  which  renders  his  farther  exertions  vain.  He 
wants  not  for  resolution  ; — he  ascends  the  highest  pin¬ 
nacle,  and  leaps  headlong  to  the  ground.  After  this  he 
seldom  escapes,  owing  to  the  descent  bewildering  him. 
He  is  sometimes  sacrificed  to  the  demon  of  Kevenge ; 
but  oftener  his  magnanimous  intrepidity  rouses  the 
generosity  of  some  influential”  of  his  adversaries, 
who  rescues  him  from  the  lacerated  fingers  of  his  pre¬ 
meditating  executioners,  and  gives  him  back  to  his  sil¬ 
van  recreations. 

The  black  squirrel  is  nearly  double  the  size  of  the 
red,  and  the  grey  is,  perhaps,  quite  so.  They  love  the 
most  productive  soils,  and  hence  the  colonist  meets  them 
oftener  than  chance  alone  would  direct.  In  new  settle¬ 
ments,  their  numbers  and  destructiveness  are  so  great, 
as  to  command  the  attention  of  the  minor  authorities. 
A  variety  of  methods  have  been  adopted  in  order  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  their  extermination,  of  which  not  the  least  effec¬ 
tual  is  the  Squirrel  Dinner.”  Don’t  mistake  me  ;  1 
do  not  insinuate  that  these  worthies  retaliate  on  their 
annoyers,  b}'  eating  them  out  of  existence;  althougli 
these  dinners  still  obtain  in  many  places  where  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  them  has  ceased.  And  in  all  probability,  in 
another  generation  or  two,  when  luxury  may  more  pre¬ 
dominate,  and  when  the  animal,  by  growing  scarcer,  will 
be  considered  a  rarity,  it  may  become,  what  its  name 
more  directly  expresses,  a  feast  on  squirrels ;  broiled, 
stewed,  pyeijicd^  and  roasted  ;  therein  more  resembling 
an  oyster-feast,  than  what  at  present  it  is — a  challenge 
from  a  given  number  of  well-wishers  to  their  settlement, 
to  kill  more  squirrels,  within  a  certain  time,  than  another 
specified  number,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  a  dinner  to 
the  whole  party. 

The  number  of  squirrels  killed  on  some  of  these  oc¬ 
casions  is  immense.  The  American  newspapers,  a  few 
years  since,  contained  an  account  of  one,  west  of  the 
Alleganies,  where  17,000  were  said  to  have  been  destroy¬ 
ed.  Another  account  appeared  lately,  mentioning  8000. 
Even  this  last  was  bandied  about  by  some  of  the  British 
journalists  as  Vankeeism.”  It  is  perhaps  excusable 
on  their  part,  however,  seeing  that  the  arrangements  of 
the  hunt  were  not  coupled  with  its  amount.  These 
matches  sometimes  have  200  on  each  side  ;  two  months 
to  hunt ;  and  two  townships  (perhaps  72  square  miles) 
of  specified  hunting  ground  ;  and,  as  far  as  the  writer 
of  this  recollects,  the  17,000  above  alluded  to  was  the 
proceeds  of  such  a  match — the  contention  of  two  town¬ 
ships.  This  is  about  424  squirrels  to  each  man  for  two 
months,  or  less  than  three  squirrels  every  four  days,  and 
about  236  squirrels  each  square  mile.  No  one  that  is 
the  least  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  America  will 
treat  this  as  impossible.  The  number  killed  is  count¬ 
ed  by  scalps,  each  contender  bringing  his  number  on  the 
appointed  day.  Hawk  and  crow  scalps  are  sometimes 
also  included. 


FINE  ARTS. 

EIGHTH  EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES  AT  THE 
r  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

(Second 

We  mentioned  our  intention  last  Saturday  of  no¬ 
ticing,  in  the  first  place,  the  portraits,  and  especially 


tliose  of  i\Ir  Watson  Gordon,  and  subsequently  the  works 
of  the  principal  landscape  painters.  VVe  have  chosen 
this  arrangement  of  the  different  branches  of  art  as  we 
conceive  portrait-painting,  if  not  the  highest,  certainly 
the  next  important  department  of  the  science  to  historic 
cal  painting.  By  portrait-painting  we  do  not  mean  to 
include  all  the  miserable  representations  of  men  sitting 
in  vulgar  importance  in  a  mahogany  chair,  with  a  red 
curtain  behind  them  ;  but  those  portraits  alone,  which 
from  their  intrinsic  merit  as  pictures,  are  objects  of 
value  and  admiration.  In  illustration  of  the  propriety 
of  this  classification,  we  need  only  call  to  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  reader,  (and  if  he  cannot  bring  them  to  me- 
mory,  knowing  nothing  about  them,  he  will  perhaps 
take  it  for  granted,)  the  portraits  of  Titian,  Reubens 
Rembrandr,  Velasquez,  and  Vandyke,  besides  others  we 
could  mention,  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  ad- 
mired  or  recherche  in  the  whole  range  of  art ;  and  we 
may  also  remark,  that  these  distinguished  individuals 
were  eminent  as  historical  painters  ;  yet  their  historical 
pictures  are  certainly  not  more  valued  as  works  of  art, 
than  their  portraits,  which  at  this  moment  form  some  of 
the  principal  attractions  of  the  finest  galleries  in  Eu- 
rope. 

We  have  gone  a  little  out  of  our  way  to  state  the 
above  facts,  in  order  to  remove  the  impression  that  por¬ 
trait-painting  is  in  itself  a  secondary  branch  of  art,  an 
impression  which  we  know  does  prevail  among  the  bet¬ 
ter  circles  in  Edinburgh,  who,  we  make  bold  to  say, 
however  enlightened  on  most  subjects,  have  not  as  yet 
a  very  elevated  taste  in  matters  connected  with  the 
fine  arts.  No  doubt,  taste  must  grow  with  the  art  it¬ 
self  ;  and  whilst  it  must  be  allowed  that  art  in  Scot¬ 
land  is  but  in  its  infancy,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  her 
sister  taste  is  altogether  still-born.  In  Modern  Athens 
there  is  certainly  a  great  affectation  of  encouraging  art. 
But  if  this  be  analysed,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a 
compound  of  vanity,  and  a  love  of  lionizing.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  regular-bred  artist,  who  has  studied  from  the 
antique,  who  has  painted  much  from  nature,  and  who 
has  made  the  works  of  the  old  masters  a  constant  source 
of  interest,  and  improvement,  one  would  naturally  expect 
to  rise  in  his  profession  ; — but  no — he  won’t  do ;  he  has 
been  too  long  before  our  eyes  ;  his  pictures  are  certain¬ 
ly  beautiful,  but  he  has  been  regularly  brought  up 
amongst  us — he  has  lost  the  charms  of  novelty.  In 
short,  he  cannot  be  made  a  lion  of ;  and,  above  all,  he 
might  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  honour  of  our  pa¬ 
tronage.  But,  let  a  youngster  come  hot  from  Kome — that 
little  monosyllable  will  cast  around  his  name,  how¬ 
ever  common  or  plebeian  it  may  be,  an  air  of  classic 
importance,  which  is  quite  irresistible,  and  which  no 
intrinsic  merit  of  his  own  could  ever  have  acquired  for 
him.  It  does  not  signify  that  he  has  brought  nothing 
back  with  him,  but  some  of  the  hard  bad  colouring  of  the 
Italian  school,  and  a  small  stock  of  travelled  conceit — still 
he  is  from  Rome,  and  that  word  turns  all  his  faults  into 
beauties.  If  a  sculptor,  in  like  manner,  has  the  substan¬ 
tial  claims  of  a  life  devoted  to  science,  and  undenied  ta¬ 
lents — still,  if  he  is  not  new,  and  cannot  w^ell  be  lionized, 
he  won’t  do.  But  let  a  stone  mason  come  forth,  and  all  the 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  the  art  vanish  before 
him.  Never  mind  what  he  produces — whether  it  be  a 
hero  apparently  under  the  influence  of  the  lumbago,  or 
a  caricature,  not  superior,  if  equal,  to  a  Dutch 
still,  like  a  canonized  Catholic  saint,  he  is  worshipped 
forthwith  ;  and  his  fame  is  published  by  the  enlighten¬ 
ed  amateurs  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  bright  star  that  has 
come  from  the  desert,  to  shed  a  new  ray  of  light  on  the 
3Iodern  Athens.  We  should  be  sorry  to  deny  these 
men  a  fair  proportion  of  praise  and  patronage  ;  but  when 
we  see  them  pushed  far  beyond  their  deserts,  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  those  who  are  infinitely  more  entitled  to  tie 
encouragement  and  approbation  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
we  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  true  friend  of  art  to 
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we  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  true  friend  of  art  to 
come  forth,  and  to  claim  for  them  the  merit  they  de¬ 
serve.  have  been  unable  to  resist  this  digres¬ 

sion  from  the  subject  immediately  before  us,  to  which 
we  now  return. 

The  picture  by  Watson  Gordon,  which  principally 
attracts  our  attention,  is  his  full-length  portrait  of  Colonel 
Murray  of  Polmaise.  He  is  represented  in  his  yeo¬ 
manry  uniform  ;  and  we  believe  the  picture  was  paint¬ 
ed  for  his  regiment,  who  have  taken  this  means  of  testi¬ 
fying  their  respect  for  their  commander.  Nothing  can  be 
more  manly  or  dignified  than  the  figure  ;  he  is  standing 
with  his  helmet  in  one  hand,  apparently  addressing  his 
officers,  whilst  with  the  other,  he  is  holding  his  horse, 
who  is  represented  in  the  act  of  rearing,  but  in  such  a 
^  gentle  way  as  to  proclaim  the  managed  steed.  1  believe, 
it  has  been  said,  that  the  figure  is  too  placid  to  stand 
alongside  of  a  prancing  horse  ;  but  only,  a  timid  gentle¬ 
man,  who  would  feel  seriously  alarmed  if  his  horse  were 
even  to  prick  his  ears,  could  suppose  this  remark  correct. 
We  beg  to  assure  this  gentleman,  that  such  elegant  gaiety 
on  the  part  of  a  charger,  would  not  only  be  a  matter  of  per¬ 
fect  indifference  to  a  good  horseman,  but  rather  a  thing  to 
be  desired.  Even  were  it  not  so,  is  the  painter  to  be  allow¬ 
ed  none  of  the  licence,  which  is  so  liberally  granted  to 
the  poet,  especially  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  to 
the  arrangement  of  his  composition  ?  It  appears  to  us, 
that  over  the  whole  picture,  there  is  a  fine  chivalrous 
feeling  which  is  considerably  heiglitened  by  the  attitude 
of  the  horse,  in  itself  beautifully  drawn  and  painted. 
The  management  of  the  light  is  conducted  with  much 
I  science  ;  the  principal  light  is  admirably  concentrated  on 
the  bust  of  the  male  figure,  and  from  thence,  carried 
along  the  arm  holding  the  bridle,  and  on  the  neck  of 
the  horse,  till  it  reaches  the  second  light,  in  the  extreme 
distance  of  the  landscape  ;  it  is  then  happily  repeated  on 
the  hand  holding  the  helmet,  and  by  a  light  on  the  lock- 
joint  of  the  horse,  and  also  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sky. 
This  arrangement  of  light  reminds  us  of  a  remark  of 
the  excellent  and  talented  Lord  Eldin — who,  speaking 
j  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Thompson,  said  that  ‘^a  picter,  like  the 
heavens,  should  hae  a  sun  ; — without  it,  it’s  a  blind  bu¬ 
siness.”  ^‘V’^ery  true,”  said  iMr  Thompson.  ‘‘But 
that’s  no  a’  it  needs,”  his  lordship  added,  “  it  maun 
hae  a  moon  also,  and  satellites  forby.”  In  these  quaint 
words,  we  have  an  admirable  lecture  on  composition. — 
Mr  Thompson,  some  time  after,  repeated  to  Lord  Eldin, 
then  iMr  Clerk,  his  own  remarks,  which,  in  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  his  occupations,  he  had  forgotten.  He  seemed 
much  pleased  with  their  truth,  and  could  hardly  believe 
he  had  made  them.  “  Did  I  say  that  ?  W'eel  it’s  deevilish 
weel  said ;  but  I  canna  think  that  I  said  it.” — Before  lea¬ 
ving  this  picture,  we  must  remark,  that  Mr  Watson 
Gordon  is,  generally,  extremely  happy  in  his  full-length 
portraits;  in  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  call  to  recollec¬ 
tion,  his  pictures  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Gray,  the 
Right  Hon.  Lady  Hampden,  Captain  Stewart,  15th 
Hussars,  and  Dr  Hunter,  Professor  of  Humanity,  at  St 

Andrews,  which  latter  picture,  we  learn,  is  now  engra¬ 
ving. 

In  the  present  exhibition,  IMr  Watson  Gordon’s  por¬ 
trait  oi  Sir  John  Nasmyth,  Bart.,  is  a  most  Vandyke- 
hke  picture.  It  is  well  composed,  and  delicately  colour¬ 
ed,  and  there  is  a  most  gentlemanlike  air  about  it ;  the 
thing  of  all  others  most  rarely  met  with,  but  yet  most 
essentially  requisite,  to  render  a  portrait  permanently 
^greeable.  ^  The  portrait,  by  the  same  artist,  of  Bishop  i 
^andford,  is  an  excellent  picture — a  very  faithful  and 
Agreeable  likeness.  We  were  also  much  delighted  with 
^  striking  representation  of  Professor  AV^ilson  ;  the  head 
js  coloured  with  so  much  vigour  and  truth,  that  the  pic- 
ure  seems  to  breathe.  Amongst  his  portraits  of  ladies, 
js  best  is  No.  118;  it  has  a  simple  expression  of  nature 
a  out  it,  which  is  very  fascinating  ;  and  it  is  as  beauti- 
I  ^  in  detail,  as  it  is  rich  and  transparent  in  colouring. 


The  rest  of  his  portraits  are  all  good  ;  but  want  of  space 
prevents  us  taking  particular  notice  of  them.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  however,  we  must  remark  generally  of  Mr  Wat¬ 
son  Gordon’s  pictures,  that  they  are  quite  divested  of 
every  thinglike  trick,  and  are  painted  in  a  true  and  natural 
style,  which  in  the  end  is  alw'ays  the  most  delightful.  It 
gives  us  also  great  pleasure  to  remark  a  manifest  im¬ 
provement  in  their  general  colour  and  keeping  since  last 
year. 

Among  the  other  portraits  which  call  our  attention, 
are  some  excellent  pictures  by  two  very  rising  artists, 
Messrs  Graham  and  Colvin  Smyth.  Of  the  former,  his 
best  seems  to  be  a  portrait  of  a  lady.  No.  34.  The 
head  and  hand  are  delicately  painted,  and  well  drawn. 
His  picture  also  of  the  love-letter,  the  property  of  Baron 
Hume,  is  a  V(.ry  beautiful  and  fascinating  production. 
Among  the  portraits  of  IMr  Smyth,  the  most  perfect 
is  that  of  Lord  Gillies.  As  a  likeness,  it  is  very  faithful ; 
it  is  coloured  in  a  manly  style  ;  and  is  in  excellent  keep¬ 
ing.  His  portrait  also  of  the  Lord  Commissioner  Adam, 
is  very  good. — Mr  Lauder  has  a  very  clever  picture  of 
an  officer  in  the  French  hussars  ;  we  believe  it  is  a  por¬ 
trait  of  a  son  of  the  accomplished  I\Iadame  Catalan!. 
He  has  also  two  paintings,  the  one  the  death  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  soldier  ;  the  other  Coriolanus  and  Aufidius,  in  both 
of  which  there  is  much  talent.  The  figure  of  Coriola¬ 
nus  is  remarkably  good,  and  over  the  whole  picture 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  excellent  colour.  The  head  of 
his  picture  of  a  girl  rending,  is  also  delicately  and 
sweetly  coloured  ;  but  the  hands  are  rather  large  and 
masculine. — There  are  two  portraits  of  a  young  English 
artist,  Mr  Faulkner,  representing  two  of  the  sons  of 
Sir  John  Hay,  who  has  kindly  sent  them  to  the  exhi¬ 
bition.  These  pictures  arc  particularly  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention,  as  being  simple  and  faithful  representations 
of  nature ;  they  are  composed  w  ith  good  taste,  and  are  free 
from  all  trick  or  meretricious  effect  of  colour,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  be  the  great  curse,  which  our  great  glaring 
exhibition-room  has  brought  on  our  national  school. — We 
have  a  portrait  also,  by  Air  Partridge,  of  Airs  Hastings 
Anderson,  worthy  of  the  greatest  admiration  ;  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  hands  and  arms  is  quite  beautiful ;  and 
throughout,  there  is  a  fine  tone  of  harmony  that  is  truly 
refreshing — We  cannot  leave  the  department  of  portrait- 
painting,  without  mentioning  the  name  of  Air  Duncan, 
a  young  artist  of  great  modesty  and  genius.  He  has  long 
been  distinguished  as  the  best  drawer  in  the  Academy, 
and  is  now  fairly  entered  on  the  long  journey  of  art,  on 
which,  however,  he  has  gone  a  great  way.  His  small 
portrait  of  a  lady.  No.  is  remarkably  pretty  ;  al¬ 
though  we  think  that  he  might  yet  choose  a  better  colour 
for  the  dress,  which  does  not  harmonize  with  the  general 
tone  of  the  picture.  His  Scotch  milk-girl,  purchased 
by  Sir  David  Hunter  Blair,  Bart.,  is  beautiful.  We 
would  suggest  to  this  arti>t,  that  what  should  now  most 
occupy  his  attention,  is  the  study  of  simple  taste  and 
good  feeling,  especially  in  his  female  portraits  ;  for  this 
purpose,  he  should  take  every  opportunity  of  observing 
the  air,  character,  and  dress  of  ladies  who  really  are  so, 
both  by  birth,  and  manner,  and  education.  We  hardly 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  Air  Duncan  ; 
but,  from  his  pictures  and  drawings,  we  expect  much 
from  him,  and  wish  him  well — No.  1,  Lady  and  Parrot, 
by  Mrs  VVilliam  Carpenter,  is  a  beautiful  and  ladylike 
picture,  and  we  believe  it  has  met  with  the  admiration 
which  the  fair  artist  well  deserves. 

AV’^e  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  landscapes  next  Sa¬ 
turday. 


THIRD  EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES  AT  THE 
SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

We  have  had  much  pleasure  in  paying  repeated  vi¬ 
sits  to  the  Exhibition  Rooms  of  the  Scottish  Academy, 
which  were  opened  only  a  few  days  ago ;  and  as  soon 
as  we  have  concluded  our  remarks  upon  the  pictures  at 
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the  Royal  Institution,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  those  at  the  Academy.  We  cannot  help  regret¬ 
ting  the  separation  of  the  Academicians  from  the  parent 
institution  ;  but  the  encouragement  which  both  Exhibi¬ 
tions  receive  proves,  that  so  far  from  injuring,  they  rather 
assist  each  other ;  and  we  shall  at  all  times  make  it  a 
rule  to  speak  of  the  works  of  art  produced  at  the  Aca¬ 
demy  with  the  same  kindly  feelings  as  we  entertain  to¬ 
wards  their  brother  painters  at  the  Institution.  Etty's 
“  Judith,”  and  Martin’s  Deluge,”  this  year  exhibited 
at  the  Academy,  offer  of  themselves  a  treat  of  no  common 
kind ;  of  these,  and  many  other  excellent  pictures,  we 
shall  speak  in  due  time. 


niESENT  STATE  OF  THE  DRAMA  IN  EDINBURGH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal, 

Sir,— If  there  be  any  weight  in  the  opinion  of  Ro¬ 
bertson,  Scotland’s  favoured  historian,  that  a  nation  must 
be  considerably  advanced  in  refinement  before  it  acquires 
a  taste  for  dramatic  performances,  I  sliould  like  to  ask 
how  the  justly  reputed  intelligence  of  the  Scottish  capi¬ 
tal  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  measured  support  the 
Theatre  receives  in  this  city  ? — support  that  is  always 
fluctuating,  and  most  commonly  meted  out  inchmeal. 
Is  nature’s  mirror — tlie  workmanship  of  mighty  minds 
— bedimmed  by  the  atmosphere  on  crossing  tlie  Tweed  ? 
How  must  the  exertions,  the  power,  and  the  luimour  of 
that  manager  be  paralysed,  who  is  sickened,  evening  af¬ 
ter  evening,  with  an  account  of  empty  boxes — an  emp¬ 
tier  pit  (if  the  thing  be  possible) — and  a  deserted  gallery ! 
Relative  magnitude  and  means  considered,  is  the  present 
company  of  this  city  inferior  in  general  talent  to  that  of 
the  first  houses  of  London  ?  If  there  be  aught  to  ad¬ 
mire  in  varied  and  effective  capabilities — in  an  almost 
perfect,  winning,  and  chastened  delineation  of  charac¬ 
ter,  lyirs  H.  Siddons  stands  alone,  and  far  from  rivalry. 
It  is  true,  that  Miss  Noel  may  not  have  been  the  subject 
of  the  rank  puffery  which  has  folio w'cd  the  heels  of  an 
unnameable  multitude  of  Mademoiselles  and  IMadamcs^ 
but  are  her  notes  less  delightful  to  the  car — less  thrilling 
to  the  bosom  ?  It  is  not  my  intention  to  notice  and  to 
raise  every  individual  of  the  establishment;  there  are 
ere,  as  in  every  other  theatre,  some  to  censure,  and 
others  unworthy  even  of  censure.  But  they  who,  in  the 
midst  of  the  refined  and  irresistible  humour  of  Murray — 
the  quaint  nationality  of  Mackay— the  unstudied  drol¬ 
lery  of  Stanley — the  strong  characteristic  sense,  and  al¬ 
ways  good  acting  of  Denham — the  frequent  manly 
touches  of  Pritchard — and  the  genteel  foppery  of  Jones, 
can  find  nothing  to  be  pleased  with,  are  destitute  alike 
of  sound  sense  and  correct  feeling. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  mareh  of 
intellect;  but  the  apathy  at  present  existing  in  this  city, 
on  the  subject  of  the  drama,  reflects  but  little  credit  on 
our  public  taste  or  spirit.  Shall  it  be  said  that  Edin¬ 
burgh — the  capital  of  Scotland — the  storehouse  of  her 
literature — the  centre  of  her  genius — could  not  support 
one  theatre — one,  only  one  !  Will  the  city  which  con¬ 
tains  the  authors  of  APavcrley,”  the  Isle  of  Palms,” 
and  the  3Ian  of  Feeling,” — the  city  that  gave  birth  to 
31iss  Paton  and  to  Sinclair, — that  possesses  a  Siddons 
and  a  Murray, — that  has  been  justly  called  tlie  IModern 
Athens,  from  other  and  nobler  causes  than  its  local  ap¬ 
pearances, — will  it  remain  insensible  to  the  power  and 
the  interests  of  the  drama  ?  It  is  surely  only  the  slum¬ 
ber  of  a  moment ;  yet,  upon  a  subject  blended  with  the 
amusements;  literature,  and  genius  of  our  country,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  press  to  arouse  itself,  and  as 
soon  as  this  duty  is  perceived,  ijou^  I  am  certain,  will 
not  be  found  silent. — 1  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTERS  FROM  LONDON. 

No.  V. 

In  every  grade  of  the  social  circle  in  this  city  there 
is  but  one  topic  of  conversation — the  eternal  Catho¬ 
lics”  and  their  Question.”  The  artist  drops  his  pal. 
let,  and  the  author  his  quill,  to  mingle  in  the  din  of 

Concessions,”  Claims,”  ‘‘  O’Connell,”  Ped 

The  Duke,”  Winchelsea,”  “  Protestant  ascend¬ 
ency,”  The  Pope,”  The  Jesuits,”  The  Bruns¬ 
wick  dynasty,  and  the  glorious  Revolution  of  iGflfl.” 
The  declaration  of  JMinisters,  so  utterly  unexpected,  has 
produced  a  tremendous  impression  outside  the  House-., 
and  the  party  who  formerly  looked  up  to  31  r  Peel  as 
their  heart  of  hope,”  express  their  sense  of  what  they 
term  his  apostacy,  with  execrations  both  loud  and  deep. 

I  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  first  night  of 
the  Session,  and  heard  the  Home  Secretary’s  attempt  at 
explanation.  To  judge  by  his  manner,  I  should  have 
said  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  was  heartily 
ashamed  of  himself,  for  more  unequivocal  symptoms  of 
secret  embarrassment  I  have  rarely  seen  exhibited  by 
any  public  speaker.  The  simultaneousness  of  the  many 
conversions  to  his  new  way  of  thinking,  and  the  simila- 
rity  of  the  causes  of  change  assigned  by  the  various 
neophytes,  were  unspeakably  ludicrous.  3Ir  Peel’s 
chief  defenders  were  the  members  on  the  anti-ministe- 
rial  benches,  and  when  Brougham  opened  the  congratu¬ 
latory  peal,  his  look  and  tone,  unused  to  the  compli¬ 
mentary  mood,  struck  me  forcibly  as  the  same  with 
which  3Iephistopheles  must  have  greeted  Faust  after 
perfecting  the  bonds  for  the  transfer  of  his  soul.  What- 
ever  honourable  members  may  think  of  31  r  Peel’s  I 
‘‘  painful  sacrifices,”  I  have  found  them,  as  far  as  my  1 
sphere  of  observation  extends,  very  lightly  estimated  by 
people  of  ail  political  persuasions.  1  have  heard  not  a 
few  of  the  agitators”  themselves  declare,  in  very  un¬ 
measured  terms,  that  their  confidence  in  their  old  op¬ 
ponent  was  nothing  increased  by  his  sudden  regenera¬ 
tion.  Ministers  have  placed  themselves  in  a  perilous  i 
position — for,  without  canvassing  the  merits  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  readily  premised,  that  if,  as  they  pro¬ 
fess,  their  contemplated  measure  be  aii  endeavour  to  si- 
tisfy  both  parties,  there  are  ten  thousand  chances  to  one 
that  it  will  be  palatable  to  neither.  In  the  meantime,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  large  and  influential  portion  of 
the  community  continue  opposed  to  concession ;  and, 
unquestionably  their  opposition  would  have  been  much 
more  energetic  had  they  anticipated  the  course  which 
3Iinisters  have  thought  proper  to  pursue.  A  man  of 
first-rate  senatorial  powers  wmuld  have  a  fine  field  for 
his  ambition,  by  advocating  the  opinions  abandoned  by 
3Ir  Peel.  There  is  a  miserable  deficiency  of  talent  and 
original  thinking  in  the  House  of  Commons  among  the 
orators  of  every  denomination.  The  speeches  are  gene¬ 
rally  confined  to  the  use  of  a  sort  of  newspaper  slang, 
and  when  one  or  two  of  the  leaders  have  expressed  their 
sentiments,  the  rest  sing  out  to  the  same  note,  with  the 
most  wearisome  monotony.  I  have  witnessed  displays 
of  oratory  more  eloquent,  and  not  less  argumentative, 
from  University  youths  of  two  years’  standing,  than  the 
late  debates  of  the  Honourable  House.  When  we  look 
to  the  probability  of  the  throne  being,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  occupied  by  a  minor — the  distracted 
state  of  Ireland — the  weight  of  the  national  obligations-- 
the  total  absence  of  decided  genius,  and  the  general  cla^h 
of  interests,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  we  may  well  regard 
the  future  with  serious  apprehension. 

To  turn  from  the  aifairs  of  the  real  to  those  of  the  mi¬ 
mic  world — I  went,  as  I  informed  you  I  w'ould,  to  Co¬ 
vent  Garden  Theatre,  to  see  the  first  representation  of 

the  Widows  Bew  itched _ a  piece  of  which  I  shall  merely 

say,  that  I  hope  ne’er  to  look  upon  its  like  again. 

It  had  all  the  extravagance  of  a  pantomime  apart  fiom 


J.  M.  W. 
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its  humour.  Yet  it  was  favourably  received — by  a  pack¬ 
ed  house,  I  suppose ;  and  has  been  since  produced  several 
times  for  Cockney  gratification.  The  management  made 
ample  atonenient  for  this  atrocious  imposition  on  an  en. 
lightened  public,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  revived 
Farquhar’s  “  Recruiting  Officer  ”  on  Saturday  night. 
I  state  but  the  simple  fact  in  saying,  that  I  could  not 
desire,  with  the  exception  of  two  parts,  which  were  never¬ 
theless  respectably  filled,  to  see  that  play  better  acted. 
Long  live  Charles  Kemble  !  his  Captain  Plume  was  the 
very  prince  of  kind-hearted,  rakish,  recruiting  officers. 
Wrench’s  Serjeant  Kite  was  not  less  excellent  in  its 
way  ;  it  was  a  model  of  imperturbable  audacity.  Keeley, 
a  comedian  of  Tom  Thumb  dimensions  and  infinite 
drollery,  and  J.  Reeve,  did  all  that  mortal  Thespians 
could  do  to  banish  spleen,  as  representatives  of  the  genus 
bumpkin.  The  full-blown  beauty  of  3Iiss  Chester,  and 
the  captivating  coquetry  of  her  expressive  eyes,  gave 
Melinda  a  charm  beyond  what  she  had  received  from 
the  author  of  the  play.  Splvia  was  well  supported  by 
Mrs  Chatterley ;  but  the  actress  of  by  far  the  greatest 
promise  and  most  decided  skill,  was  I\liss  Nelson,  a 
young  lady  who  but  lately  made  a  successful  dehnt  in 
the  “  Country  Girl,”  and  who  performed  Rose  witli  a 
natural  simplicity  and  vivacity  unequalled  by  any  fair 
member  of  the  profession  in  Ijondon.  Though  the  walk 
of  the  two  ladies  is  very  different,  yet  it  is  obvious  that 
Miss  Phillips,  in  native  talent,  is  no  more  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  Miss  Nelson  than  I  to  Hercules.”  The 
mode  in  which  the  “  Beaux  Stratagem  ”  and  the  Re¬ 
cruiting  Officer  ”  have  been  produced  at  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  is  wortliy  of  the  best  days  of  the  drama  ;  and  there 
is  nothing  to  be  regretted  except  that  the  great  size  of 
the  house  prevents  the  audience  from  fully  perceiving 
the  exquisite  character  of  the  acting. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THE  FUATRTCIDE’s  COXrESSION^,  A  FRAG^rEXT. 

By  John  Malcolm^  Author  of  The  Buccanecry  and  other 
.Poemsy'  “  Scenes  of  IVary"  <^'c, 

‘‘  Mv  last  dread  secret  wouldst  thou  hear 
Unto  this  couch  of  lire  draw  near.— 

While  yet  my  brother  walkM  the  earth, 

To  claim  the  rights  of  elder  birtli, 

Oft  had  I  sigh’d  for  his  repose 
Among  our  fathers*  coffin’d  rows  ; 

For,  though  the  sun  shone  full  on  Iilm, 

My  path  was  ever  dark  and  dim, 

And  whilst  he  lived,  his  presence  cursed 
The  hopes  ainbitloii  in  me  nursed. 

‘‘  Afar  on  Darien’s  deadly  straiul, 
join’d  together  that  bold  band 
hbm  brave  Balboa  led  in  qu(‘st 
Of  a  great  ocean  to  tlje  west, 

Beyond  that  strait  whose  mountain  chain 
Binds  close  each  Trans-atlantic  main,— 

Rocks  of  eternity  that  brave 
On  either  side  the  assailing  wave, 
here  everlasting  silence  broods 
Fi>oii  tlie  sultry  solitudes. 

Long  days  we  toil'd  through  desert  woods, 
Havaniiah  swamps,  and  torrent  Hoods ; 

here  wearied  ones,  who  stoop’d  to  lave 
Their  parched  lips  amid  the  wave, 


O’ercome  with  toil— were  seen  to  sink 
In  slumber  on  the  cooling  brink, 

Where  the  deep  waters’  deafening  roar 
Awoke  them  from  their  rest  no  more. 
Ascending  from  a  central  dell. 

Wall’d  in  by  crag  and  pinnacle, 

We  gain’d  the  heights— ere  setting  day 
Had  faded  on  their  tops  away— 

When  all  at  once  such  shouts  arose 
On  their  primeval  deep  repose. 

From  rock  to  rock  in  echoes  Hung, 

As  if  each  cliff  had  found  a  tongue 

The  sea,  the  sea  !”— and  on  the  glance 
Behold  the  boundless  bright  expanse, 

The  endless  ocean,  spread  below, 

All  crimson  in  the  sunset  glow ! 

At  once  the  kneeling  pilgrims  raise 

Tlie  prayer  of  thanks— the  hymn  of  praise,* 

From  each  tall  mountain  minaret— 

Like  moslem  chant  when  sun  is  set— 

Whicli  died  in  distance  like  the  lay 
That  weei^s  o’er  pleasure  fled  away, 

And,  heard  upon  a  foreign  strand. 

Reminds  us  of  our  native  land. 

And  strains  which  there  we  loved  to  pour 
Beiieatli  our  lady’s  latticed  bower. 

‘‘  I’ve  heard  that  music  can  arrest 
The  dark  intentions  of  the  breast. 

And  oft  a  casual  strain,  ’tis  said. 

Hath  come  to  falling  virtue’s  aid, 

When  evil  j)urpose,  nursed  for  years, 

Hath  melted  in  repentant  tears, 

I  know  not,— but  it  fail’d  with  me 
That  magic  power  of  melody ; 

For  while,  upon  a  cliff  that  stood 
All  gidm  ill  airy  solitude. 

So  high,  the  brain_[would  reel  to  think 
Upon  the  gull'  beyond  its  brink- 
Far  severed  from  the  rest— wliile  there 
I  mark’d  my  brother  kneel  in  prayer, 

A  demon-thought  my  soul  jiossess’d 
Just  as  the  sun  his  fiery  crest 
Quench’d  in  the  distant  sea, 

One  glance  I  gave— no  eye  was  near, 

'I'lieii  jdunge^l  him  from  that  height  of  fear 
Into  Eternitv!— 

“  Descending  from  eacli  airy  steej), 

We  gain’d  at  last  the  mighty  deep, 

When  ill  a  wild  eiithusiiist  mood, 

Balboa  rush’d  into  the  flood, 

Arm’d  with  his  gleaming  SAVord, 

Which  thrice  he  waved  towards  the  west, 
And  the  great  sea  that  chafed  his  In’east 
Claim’d  for  the  king — liis  lord. 

Scieli  is  the  tale  till  now  coiiceal’d, 

And  Avith  my  parting  breath  reveal’d  ; 

Its  memory  like  a  gleam  of  liell 
For  CA’er  in  my  heart  doth  dwell, 

My  soul  ill  dreams  of  night  to  scare— 

In  dreams  ! — even  iioav  I  see  him  there  !— 

I  see  the  rock— the  floods  beloAA', 

Not  briglit  as  then  Avith  Heaven’s  OAvn  glow, 


•  See  Robertson’s  History  of  America. 
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But  tossing  in  a  fiery  storm 
He  comes— he  comes — that  ghastly  form. 
And  beckons  on  me  to  the  steep 
At  which  the  shuddering  flesh  doth  creep. 
Oh  save  ihe  from  his  spectre  grasp— 

My  blood  is  cui*dling  in  his  clasp— 

I  fall— I  fall!— with  mortal  dread  !’  — 

He  shriek’d— fuid  sank  upon  his  bed, 

With  terror  printed  on  the  clay 
From  which  his  soul  had  pass’d  away. 


SONG  TO  MARIA. 

By  James  Sheridan  Knowles, 

Ye’re  my  ain,  Luve !— ye're  my  ain ! 

Forms  sae  fair  I  ne’er  met  mony ; 

Hearts  sae  true,  so  fond,  Luve,  nane ! 

Ye’famy  ain  !— my  dear  I— my  bonny  ! 
Years  a  score— a  score  amaist 
Hae  we  lo’ed  and  lived  thegither. 

Ilk  ane  sweeter  than  the  last ! 

Ye’re  my  ain !— I  hae  nae  ither  I 

Shall  we  make  the  ae  score  t  wa  ? 

Bounteous  is  the  power  that’s  o’er  us ; 
Bloomy  summer’s  scarce  awa,— 

Mellow  autumn’s  a’  before  us  ; 

Long  *tis  then  till  winter,  dear  I 
Comes  wi*  thouglitfu’  smile  and  greets  us ; 
Far’s  the  close— but,  far  or  near. 

Ye’re  my  ain,  where’er  it  meets  us ! 


serenade. 

By  the  Author  of^^  The  Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal,'* 

That  strain  again dear  Bessy,  sing 
That  melody  once  more  to  me ; 

That  magic  measure  back  doth  bring 
The  full-fraught  memory  of  thee ; 

Those  eyes  of  purest,  heavenliest  blue. 

That  shone  thy  sunny  locks  among. 

That  dimpling  cheek  of  rosiest  hue,— 

Oh !  wake  again  that  dulcet  song  ! 

Night  hath  her  sullen  robe  out-flung, 

Veiling  all  beauteous  things  and  bright,— 
The  heaven-vault  with  the  stai-gem  hung, 
Those  eyes  that  shed  a  sweeter  light ; 

Then  breathe  that  soft  and  simple  strain, 

That  memory  may  recall  to  me 
Those  eyes,  that  cheek,— oh !  once  again 
Dear  Bessy !  wake  thy  minstrelsy  ! 


LIKES. 

Written  on  visiting  the  Fall  of  J  — ,  for  the  first  time 

since  a  child, 

I  remember,  when  a  child. 

How  oft  I  crossed  thy  torrent  wild, 

With  footstep  gay  and  light ; 

Nor  did  I  tremble  on  its  brink, 

Unoonfident  as  now  1  shrink 
With  horror  at  the  sight. 

No  wilder  now  thy  waters  leap, 

Like  drifted  clouds  from  steep  to  steep, 


And  rocks  by  earthquakes  riven  ; 

Nor  less  the  arch  that  spanned  the  flood, 
On  which  I  oft  an  infant  stood, 
Half-way  ’twixt  earth  and  heaven. 

Was  danger  then  so  light  a  thing 
That  I  could  sport,  with  bird-like  wing. 
O’er  what  I  fear’d  to  view  ? 

Shall  reason,  noblest  fruit  of  years. 
Bring  but  a  train  of  hopes  and  fears, 
Which  childhood  never  knew  ? 

Have  I  not  learnt,  in  riper  days, 

To  look  with  less  confiding  gaze 
On  hearts  that  loved  me  then  ? 

Oh  that  the  world  were  less  to  me ! 

I  would  not  feel  its  treachery. 

And  be  a  child  again. 


Theodora. 


STANZAS, 

Written  on  finding  withered  leaves  strewn  over  me  on 
waking  from  slumbering  at  the  foot  of  an  old  tree. 

Ah  !  you  are  kind,  ye  leaves  ! 

Ye  know  that  to  the  gloomy  haunts  of  men, 
Where  the  heart  wildly  grieves, 

I  care  not  though  I  ne’er  return  again. 

And  therefore,  soft  ye  lie 
Upon  my  breast,  that  I  may  slumber  here 
So  deeply,  that  the  sigh 
Of  my  sad  heart  may  not  disturb  mine  ear. 

Yes !  I  am  tired  and  sick 
Of  the  drear  world  and  all  her  cold  delights ; 

Her  days  they  lie  as  thick 

And  heavy  on  my  spirit  as  her  nights. 

I  wander  through  her  streets, 

Woful  and  lone,  while  every  passer  by 
My  strange  appearance  greets 
With  a  dull  smile  of  wondering  mockery. 

So  they  would  look  on  you. 

Ye  wither’d  leaves,  if  some  unfeeling  gust 
Would  rudely  waft  ye  through 

Their  bustling  places,  full  of  gloom  and  dust. 

Upon  my  heart  ye  rest 
As  softly  as  the  tender  rose-leaf  bright 
Upon  the  gentle  breast 
Of  some  sweet  maid,  a  child  of  pure  delight. 

And  ye  are  loved  as  well  ;— 

She  loves  the  rose-leaf  for  its  bright  ai’ray 
And  its  delicious  smell;— 

I  love  ye  for  your  dark  and  sure  decay. 

Oh  !  sweet,  sweet  is  the  sleep 
Which  falls  upon  the  dim  and  heavy  eye. 

When  in  the  bosom  deep 
Decay  is  working  swift  though  silently. 

My  wear}’^  head  I’ll  lay 
Again  beneath  this  tree  so  bare  and  lone, 

And  slumber  still  away, 

While  the  dull  houi*s  of  day  move  slowly  on. 


I 


